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Editorial Comment 


BETWEEN CovurtT 


Since the U. S. Supreme Court ren- 
dered its decision in the school segre- 
gation cases on May 17, 1954, some 


interesting events have taken place. 
First, aside from the irresponsible 
talk and activity of some politicians, 
the decision has been received with a 
reasonable amount of poise and com- 
mon In fact, 
communities have actually begun the 


sense. a number of 
process of desegregation; and without 
serious incident. The school systems 
of Washington, D. C., Baltimore, parts 
of Delaware, West Virginia, Missouri, 
and other border areas, and even one 
or two towns in Arkansas, began the 
school year with desegregated schools 
in whole or in part, even before the 
Court has handed down its specific de- 
cree. 

Incidentally, a small group of citi- 
zens in Washington, D. C., tried with- 
out success to get a District Court to 
halt the desegregation process which 
had been under way all summer. Argu- 
ing that the school board was without 
legal authority to institute integration 
procedures until the Supreme Court 
had issued its decree, the group re- 
quested that the judge issue a restrain- 
ing order which would halt the deseg- 


regation procedures. The presiding 


Decision AND DECREE 


judge is quoted as saying: “I am 
clearly of the opinion that the relief 
sought must be denied. The Supreme 
Court has 
gorically held there cannot be segrega- 
tion in the That is the 
end of the matter.” (The Washing- 
ton Post-Times-Herald, September 10, 
1954.) Moreover, the Department of 
Justice intervened on behalf of the 
District school authorities, filed a brief, 
but did not get a chance to speak; in 
fact, did not need to speak. The 
brief argued that the request should 
be denied “since this complaint is in 
effect a direct attack on the decision 


unequivocally and cate- 


schools. 


of the Supreme Court. . . . Clearly, 
the Supreme Court would not object 
when a part of the action before it 
undertakes to accomplish swift com- 
pliance with the Court’s 
(ibid.) It is reported that a similar 
suit has been brought by a handful 
of Baltimore citizens. It is hoped 
and anticipated that it will meet the 
same fate as the Washington plea. 
Unfortunately, the officials in a 
number of states have taken the posi- 
tion that voluntary desegregation can- 
not be started until the Court has 
actually issued its decree, and the 
segregation laws have 


decision.” 


present state 
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been repealed. Consequently, we wit- 
ness the ridiculous spectacle of var- 
ious communities in several of the states 
which are willing and ready to go for- 
ward with desegregation, but are pre- 
vented from doing so because of the 
technical ruling of some attorney gen- 
eral or other state official or agency. 
What makes the situation even more 
absurd is the fact that several Ne- 
gro state colleges have received appli- 
cations from white students but have 
been forbidden to accept them, despite 
the fact that in these same states Ne- 
groes are attending the white state 
colleges. In some states where such 
a ruling has been applied to public 
schools, private and parochial schools 
are enrolling students without regard 
to race; and without incident. 
However, two of the most puerile 
incidents to date (which would be 
humorous if they did not indicate a 
frame of mind bordering on irrespon- 
sibility) are the attempted snub of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
on the part of responsible citizens of 
Mississippi; and the boycott of the 
Chief Justice’s appearance in Virginia 
by some of the officials there. In the 
first instance, the convention of attor- 
neys-general of the various states was 
slated to meet in Mississippi. In or- 
der to express their displeasure at the 
Attorney-General’s participation in the 
segregation cases, the arrangement 
committee in Mississippi refused to in- 
vite him as has been the general cus- 
tom. The convention was moved from 
Mississippi to Arizona. In the second 
instance, Chief Justice Warren of the 
U. S. Supreme Court has been invited 
to speak at the exercises commemorat- 
ing the 200th anniversary of John 
Marshall, the distinguished 


former 
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chief justice from Virginia. At this 
writing, a number of the state officials 
have found that they have previous 
commitments which they say will pre- 
vent them from attending. And all 
because Chief Justice Warren wrote 
the unanimous opinion of the Court 
outlawing segregation in the public 
schools. 

In addition to such absurdities as 
noted above, there have been a num- 
ber of other obstructionist activities 
engaged in by officials and legislators 
which suggest that we are just begin- 
ning the fight for non-segregated pub- 
lic schools in many states. To mention 
a few: The Louisiana legislature pass- 
ed three bills authorizing school of- 
ficials to operate separate schools un- 
der the state’s police power, “to pro- 
mote and protect public health, morals, 
better education and the peace and 
good order of the state, and not be- 
cause of race;” (Quoted in Southern 
School News, 1:13, September 3, 1954.) 
providing that the State Board of 
Education should not approve any 
public schools which violate the segre- 
gation provision; and giving the local 
superintendent the right to assign pu- 
pils to schools. The Mississippi legis- 
lature, after a Negro delegation told 
the governor that they could not co- 
operate with his “voluntary segrega- 
tion” plan, voted to submit a consti- 
tutional amendment abrogating the re- 
quirement of support of public schools, 
following the pattern of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. The Governor of 
Virginia recently appointed a 82-man 
committee composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the legislature, to devise ways 
and means of evading the decision 
legally. And, as this goes to press, I 
understand that Alabama is preparing 











to follow in the wake of Mississippi. 

I do not know enough about legal 
matters to appraise the significance 
of these various moves. I do know that 
if the proponents persist in their pres- 
ent declarations, a number of addi- 
tional law suits are bound to ensue. 
And one of the issues that will have 
to be adjudicated early is whether pub- 
lic funds can be used to support 
private segregated schools, under what- 
ever guise they may be attempted. 

One of the aspects of this situa- 
tion which is a matter of continuing 
concern is the position in which Ne- 
gro teachers have been, are being, and 
will be placed in many Southern states. 
Reports are being received of Negro 
teachers being intimidated by none-too- 
thinly-veiled threats of loss of jobs, 
and in one or two counties in Georgia 
and South Carolina in order to obtain 
contracts they have been forced to 
stultify themselves by having to sign 
statements saying that they were in 
favor of segregated schools and op- 
posed to desegregation. The more 
serious aspect of this situation is found 
in those areas where officials have at- 
tempted to persuade Negro leaders to 
acquiesce in “voluntary” segregation 
for a quid pro quo. One of the most 
arrant examples of this situation is 
illustrated by what happened in Missis- 
sippi this summer. The governor call- 
ed a group of some 90 Negroes, headed 
by a Negro doctor who was the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Regional Coun- 
cil of Negro Leadership, “to seek en- 
dorsement . . . of a proposed ‘volun- 
tary’ or ‘segregation by choice’ plan, 
contingent on the state’s immediately 
launching a building program to wipe 
out the estimated 115 million dollar 
disparity between white and Negro 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 








school facilities.” (ibid., p. 8.) 

It is reported that “only one spoke 
out for the ‘voluntary’ plan.” Another 
member suggested that integration be 
placed in the background for the time 
being and efforts be concentrated on 
equalizing educational facilities for Ne- 
gro and white pupils. (ibid.). The 
chairman of the group informed the 
governor that his delegation favored 
strict observance of the Court’s deci- 
sion, appointment of competent Ne- 
groes to all state and local policy- 
making boards, and a revision of all 
school laws so as to eliminate all ref- 
erence to race. The meeting was ad- 
journed. 

The reaction of the Negro delega- 
tion is to be commended; certainly as 
an initial step. But it is the after- 
math of this meeting which raises ques- 
tions in some people’s minds. It is 
reported that since the meeting “several 
Negro leaders who attended it and 
did not speak, have stated publicly 
they favor continuance of segregation 
provided ample buildings are provided 
for Negroes.” (ibid.) One of those 
quoted as having made such a state- 
ment is the principal of a Negro high 
school in a small town in Mississippi 
and a past president of the Mississippi 
Negro Teachers Association. In an ad- 
dress before the Lion’s Club (white) 
in his town, the “professor” is quoted 
as having said that “a good school 
building, adequately equipped and 
properly staffed, will erase any prob- 
lem of an integrated school system 
here.” (ibid.) Continuing, he explain- 
ed: “If we could get a good building 
program established with adequate fa- 
cilities for all the children, most of 
our other ailments would soon be solv- 
ed. We should not get all fouled 
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up over something that is out yonder 
somewhere in the future.” (ibid.) 

Despite the fact that the report 
said that “several Negro leaders” 
made such statements, only two are 
quoted. The second one was also a 
past president of the Mississippi Ne- 
gro Teachers Association; and he made 
an even more ambiguous statement 
than the one quoted above: “Because 
one meeting failed to produce com- 
plete agreement on such a vital is- 
sue as our schools,” he is quoted as 
saying in a public statement follow- 
ing the meeting, “we should not shut 
the door to further peaceful efforts 
by people of goodwill. There is no 
problem in Mississippi affecting the 
races quite as urgent as that of pro- 
viding adequate buildings for rural 
Negro children. . . . I firmly believe 
providing these buildings immediately 
would settle 95 per cent of our prob- 
lems. This problem of schools will 
be solved in Mississippi by Mississip- 
pians. It is going to be solved by 
consecrated men and women in the 
local communities of our state, and 
I plead with men of good will in every 
community of our state to approach 
this problem with patience.” (ibid.) 

A second example of the difficult 
position in which Negro educators are 
placed, or in which they place them- 
selves, is illustrated by the testimony 
of one of the Negro state college presi- 
dents in Texas before the Commission 
on Higher Education in that state. 
The Southern School News reported 
that “The presidents of both Texas 
Negro colleges urged their [Texas 
Southern and Prairie View] expansion, 
rather than integration into the white 
One of the presidents is 


quoted as saying: “It would be a nar- 


system.” 


row position for the state to get rid 
of Negro schools.” One of the mem- 
bers of the Commission asked: “You 
mean if the Negroes are given equal 
facilities, there is nothing to worry 
about segregation?” The report does 
not quote the direct answer to this 
question, but says that the president 
said, that was a correct inference, ad- 
ding that he disagreed with some Ne- 
groes who felt that the Supreme 
Court’s decision had ended all social 
problems. Whether the above is an 
interpretation of the following formal 
statement of the president or was the 
result of some additional comment is 
not clear, but the formal statement is 
quoted in full as reported. 


For many years to come there 
will be shown a great desire and 
preference on the part of the Negro 
student to attend an_ institution, 
equal in every respect, where there 
will exist many opportunities for de- 
velopment of qualities of leadership 
and where full participation in every 
phase of college life will be assured. 

Because of human behavior and 
social backgrounds and _ patterns, 
long existent, the large majority of 
such students will come to us_be- 
cause they prefer to do so. Such 
students will very likely prefer to 
continue to study with homogeneous 
groups and will feel strongly that 
more sympathetic attention will be 
given to them... in our insitutions 
than in some other schools. (ibid. p. 
11.) 

Several observations are prompted 
by the above events. The first one is 
to underscore the fact that only two 
of the 90-Negro delegation who talked 
with the governor of Mississippi are 
reported to have made public state- 
ments after the meeting. Moreover, 
the two who were reported as having 
made statements did about as good a 
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job of “double-talk” as a Negro teacher 
in Mississippi could do and still re- 
tain his job. One wonders, however, 
why these two Negro teachers felt 
compelled to say anything. If it were 
possible, it would have been better had 
they kept quiet along with the others. 
For the Negro public school teacher 
is the most vulnerable element in the 
whole situation. It would be wiser if 
Negro teachers let those “carry the 
ball’ who are least open to reprisal. 

The second observation has to do 
with Negro college presidents—par- 
ticularly state college presidents. It 
has been a source of great satisfaction 
to many of us that the presidents of 
Negro state colleges have not per- 
mitted themselves to be provoked into 
making a lot of uncritical public state- 
ments about the future of their insti- 
tutions within the framework of the 
Court’s decision. Thus, the statements 
attributed to the above state college 
president of Texas come as something 
of a surprise, particularly the nature 
of the statement quoted as coming spe- 
cifically from him. 

I think most persons would agree 
that the state of Texas probably needs 
to retain the two schools in question. 
However, it is highly questionable 
whether they should be retained for 
the reasons given. Certainly it is 
obvious that a more statesmanlike and 
educationally sound argument could be 
presented than the type of questionable, 
if not invalid, ‘special pleading” which 
was presented. If a survey were made 
of the higher educational needs of all 
of the people, white and Negro, in 
the state of Texas, as well as of other 
Southern states, including an appraisal 
of current educational facilities to meet 


those needs, it would undoubtedly be 
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discovered that all of the present 
higher educational facilities could not 
meet those needs, certainly not dur- 
ing the next decade. Thus all of the 
Negro higher institutions which amount 
to anything would be needed to meet 
the needs of all of the people; and, if 
they are good enough, white as well 
as Negro students would attend them. 

The third observation takes the form 
both of a plea and an admonition. It 
is my hope that all of us will ap- 
preciate sympathetically the position in 
which some Negro educators in many 
Southern states are being and will be 
placed, and will view with more-than- 
average charity the “double-talk” in 
which some of them will be forced to 
engage in the coming months. And by 
the same token we wish to admonish 
Negro teachers to refrain from public 
comment unless they are actually com- 
pelled to talk or can talk with relative 
freedom. 

Finally, the above events not only 
indicate the difficult position in which 
many Negro educators find them- 
selves, but suggest that some critical 
collective thinking needs to be done 
to define the problems involved and 
to appraise critically the possible con- 
sequences of various potential actions. 
While the problems may vary in de- 
tail from state to state, it is clear that 
there are certain basic problems com- 
mon to all of them. It would seem, 
therefore, that there should be an early 
conference of representative Negro 
educators to discuss some of the more 
important problems posed by the de- 
cision, and to suggest basic principles 
upon which an approach to their solu- 
tion should be predicated. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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INTRODUCTION 


Numerous studies have been made 
to discover the characteristics of per- 
sons who are distinguished or made 
notable by their achievements or ac- 
tivities. Most of these studies, whether 
made by eugenists or by sociologists or 
demographers, have been confined very 
largely to men. The “emancipation” 
of women in American society is still 
a fairly recent development, and rela- 
tively little attention has been focused 
on the characteristics of women who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
general society. At least two such 
studies have been made, but these have 
included at the most only a very small 
number of Negroes. In 1928 Persis 
M. Cope made a study of the women 
who were included in the 1926-27 edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in America, and in 
1949 Clyde Kiser and Nathalie Schac- 
ter published the results of a similar 
study based upon the 1948-49 edition 
of Who’s Who in America.’ To a great 
extent, the emergence of Negro women 
into prominence has followed that of 
American women generally, although 


*Persis M. Cope, “The Women of Who's 
Who: A Statistical Study.” Soctal Forces, 
No. 2, D 1928, pp. 212-223; Clyde V. Kiser 
and Nathalie L. Schacter, “Demographic 
Characteristics of Women in Who’s Who.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 27: 
No. 4, 392-433, O 1949, 


they may not in all instances be recog- 
nized by the larger society. Who's 
Who in Colored America’ provides a 
source of information about those Ne- 
gro persons who have sufficiently dis- 
tinguished themselves in_ interracial 
and/or Negro activities to be worthy 
of note, and is the source of informa- 
tion on the characteristics of outstand- 
ing Negro women, which was used in 
this study. 

The 1950 edition of Who’s Who in 
Colored America, which is the most re- 
cent edition, contained biographies of 
2,945 persons. This study is concern- 
ed with the 479 women whose biograph- 
ical sketches were given in that vol- 
Negro women comprised 16 per 
cent of the total persons listed and 
while this figure is obviously not com- 
parable to the proportion of Negro 
women in the total Negro population, 


ume, 


it is much larger than the proportion 
found in the Kiser and Schacter study, 
Thus it 
seems to be much easier for Negro 
women to achieve the recognition of 


which was only 6 per cent. 


listing than for white women to achieve 
the recognition of listing in Who’s Who 
in America. Eligibility for inclusion 


was based on “achievement as recorded 


*G. James Fleming and Christian E. 
Burckel (Editors), Who’s Who in Colored 
America, Yonkers, Y.: Christian E. 
Burckel and Associates, Publishers, 1950. 
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by public opinion or substantiated by 
actual evidence of work accomplished.” 
Information contained in the volume 
was obtained by questionnaires when 
possible, so that most of the individual 
biographical sketches contain informa- 
tion which is comparable. Not all of 
the characteristics which were included 
were given for each person, so that 
the actual number of cases will vary 
for each specific characteristic dis- 
cussed. The cases included may be 
analyzed in terms of their place of 
birth, age, education, occupation, mari- 
tal status, religion and place of resi- 
dence. 
information included appears to be 
relatively high, and the interpretation 
is limited chiefly by the extent to 
which, for some characteristics, the in- 


The general reliability of the 


formation was not given for a signi- 
ficant number of persons. However, 
the reliability of information given 
varies for each characteristic, and 
limitations on the reliability of informa- 
tion will be discussed in terms of the 
particular characteristic. 

Where possible, results of this study 
will be compared with those of Kiser 
and Schacter,’ although the two studies 
are not strictly comparable in every 
respect. 


Priace or BirtH 


The greatest proportion of eminent 
Negro women were born in the South. 
Approximately 62 per cent were born 
in the Southern region, with 38 per 
cent born in the South Atlantic divi- 
sion. Fewer women were born in the 
West than were born outside the coun- 
try, about 1 per cent as compared 
with almost 3 per cent. Of the 34 per 


Op. cit. 
tion. 
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cent who were born in the North, al- 
most half were natives of the Middle 
Atlantic division. The regional dis- 
tribution of the women by place of 
birth therefore closely approximates 
the regional distribution of the pres- 
ent-day Negro population. In 1950, 
one-third of the nonwhite population 
of the United States was living in the 
North and the West, with the remain- 
ing two-thirds in the South. How- 
ever, at the time that the majority of 
the women included in this study were 
born, the proportion of Negroes living 
in the South was considerably higher 
than two-thirds, so that the North ap- 
pears to be a more fertile source of 
outstanding Negro women than does 
the South.“ Table I shows the place 
of birth of the women, by regions and 
divisions. 


TABLE I 


PLACE OF BirTH, BY REGIONS AND 
DivIsIONs 








Per Cent 
Distribution 


Region and Division 
of Birth 





Number 
Per cent total 


North 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 


South 
West South Central 
East South Central 
South Atlantic 


West 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Outside USA 








For a particular state, the greatest 
single number of women were born in 


‘Other implications of this will be dis- 
cussed under place of residence and migra- 
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Virginia (approximately 10 per cent). 
Georgia was the second largest source, 
with approximately 8 per cent of the 
women having been born there. The 
total group included persons born in 
35 states and the District of Columbia. 

Table II shows the ratio of Women 
in Who’s Who in Colored America per 
100,000 Negro women in the respec- 
tive states of birth in 1900. The year 
1900 was used as a base because this 
was the nearest census year to the 
median age of the group. The states 


having the four highest ratios were 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Maine and Iowa, 
in that order. Each of these ratios was 
over 100, but this appears to be at 
least partly a reflection of the small 
Negro female population in those states 
in 1900. The four states with the 
lowest ratios were Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
The Southern states had consistently 
low ratios, along with consistently 
greater Negro female populations. In 
spite of the fact that Virginia was the 


TABLE II 


ARRAY OF STATES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF NATIVE WoMEN IN WuHOo’'s WHoO IN 
CoLorED AMERICA PER 100,000 Necro FEMALES IN THE STATE IN 1900 








State of Negro Female No. in Rate 
Birth Population in 1900 WWCA (per 100,000 in state) 





Wyoming 
Minnesota 


Colorado 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
California 
Ohio 
Nebraska 
West Virginia 
Kansas 

New Jersey 
District of 
Delaware 
Oklahoma* 
Kentucky 
Virginia 
Missouri 
Florida 
Texas 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


DIEING oe cin Ss Nace pelle ato low oteisiaie x 328,140 
South Carolina 398,695 
Arkansas 181,514 


323.6 
235.5 
154.0 
120.3 
73.2 
54.9 
50.1 
42.6 
41.8 
41.6 
40.0 
39.6 
39.5 
37.9 
36.2 
34.5 
32.7 
31.4 
30.5 
Zed. 


NHWKEWNAAN SO 
COMNDMUNI DBO DWN DN Sot 





*Includes population of Indian territory for 1900. 
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birthplace of the greatest single num- 
ber of women, it had a ratio of only 
13.6, giving it a rank of 24 among 
the 35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Georgia, the state with the 
largest Negro female population in 
1900 (of those states included here), 
had a ratio of 6.8, and a rank of 29. 


AGE 


The age distribution of the eminent 
Negro women is shown in Table III. 
For those for whom age was reported, 
the median age was 44.05 years, about 
5 years less than the median age for 
eminent Negro men. Omissions in stat- 
ing age were very prevalent among the 
women. Approximately 20 per cent of 
their biographical sketches did not con- 
tain this information. It is likely, 
however, that there may be some under- 
statement even for those ages that were 
given, and it is also probable that the 
median age would increase as the pro- 
portion of persons who did not report 
age decreased. Omissions of age were 
proportionally 6 times as great among 
women as among men. No attempt 
was made to estimate age in instances 
where it was not given. It may also 
be true that there are more of the 
same men that are included in both the 
1941 edition (the one which preceded 
the present volume) and the 1950 edi- 
tion. This would help to account for 
the seemingly younger ages of the fe- 
males. Thirdly, proportionally more 
of the men are engaged in professions 
which require long training periods and 
therefore may delay their national 
recognition. 

The greatest concentration of women 
was between 35-39 years, approximate- 
ly 19 per cent of them falling within 
this group. Less than 1 per cent of 


TABLE III 


AGE, BY Five-YEAR GROUPS 








Per cent 


Age 
(In 1950) 





Number 385 


Per cent Total 


15-19 
20-24 


—— 
ANB ON NO S or 


55-59 
60-64 
65 and over 


NOWRBRANANWi & 








the women were below 20 years of age, 
while 6 per cent were 65 and over. 
When compared with results shown by 
Kiser and Schacter, distinguished Ne- 
gro women appear to be younger than 
distinguished white women, the median 
ages being 44.05 and 57.5, respectively. 
However, Kiser and Schacter attempted 
to estimate ages for some of the white 
women for whom age was not reported, 
and this may have had the effect of 
increasing the median reported by them. 

The group of women included in 
this study are, of course, relatively 
older than are Negro women as a 
whole. In 1950, the median age of 
nonwhite females in the United States 
was 25.8 years. This difference re- 
flects primarily the great length of 
time it takes to achieve national prom- 
inence, since there was a similar dis- 
crepancy in the median age of non- 
white men in the United States, and 
men included in Who’s Who in Colored 
America. 

EpvucaTion 


As a group, the eminent Negro 
women were highly educated. Ap- 
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proximately 78 per cent of the women 
were college graduates, and only 6 per 
cent reported not having attended col- 
lege at all. The exact amount of edu- 
cation which each person had had was 
not available, so that median years of 
education could not be computed, but 
it is evident that this group of women 
is more highly educated than Negro or 
white women in the United States, 
generally. In 1950, the median Years 
of school completed by all females 
25 years and over in the United States 
were 10.0 and 7.2 for the white and 
Negro females, respectively. 

Almost two-thirds of the women had 
obtained additional degrees after grad- 
uation from college, or had done grad- 
uate work for which they had not yet 
received a degree when Who’s Who in 
Colored America was published. In 
general, the educational achievements 
of the women were not as great as 
those of the men, which seems to indi- 
cate that either the educational stand- 
ards of achievement are not as strict 
for men as for women, or that women 
find their opportunities for achieve- 
ment in areas where education is not 
as necessary as is the case for men. 
Table IV shows the amount of educa- 


TABLE IV 


EpucaTION, BY HIGHEST DEGREE RECEIVED 





Highest Degree Received Per cent 





& 
XN 


Number 
Per cent Total 


No college training 

Some college training 

College graduate 

Graduate study, no graduate degree 
Master’s degree 

Doctorate degree 

MD or DDS degree 

Other professional degrees 
Attending college 


3 
S 


Sam 
. LIL DW OBANHA en 


WA D Hin inww = oo 





tion achieved by the women included 
in this study. 


In recent years, attention has focus- 
ed on the type of school attended by 
Negroes, with regard to whether or 
not Negroes receive certain benefits 
from attending Negro schools which 
do not accrue to them by virtue of 
attendance at interracial, predominant- 
ly white, schools. Although the group 
of women in this study attended college 
largely before racial integration in 
education was emphasized as much as 
it is today, it is interesting to note 
that 44 per cent of those persons who 
attended college attended interracial 
schools, and 28 per cent attended inter- 
racial private schools. Thirty-four per 
cent attended Negro private schools. 
To the extent that inclusion in Who’s 
Who in Colored America reflects lead- 
ership within the Negro group, or a 
position of prominence within the Ne- 
gro group, attendance at a white col- 
lege does not seem to hinder adjust- 
ment to and achievement within the 


Negro group. 
OccupPaTIon 


The occupational distribution of the 
women in Who’s Who in Colored Amer- 
ica is very dissimilar to that of the 
general population, showing a marked 
concentration in the professional cate- 
gory. (See Table V). By broad cate- 
gories the distribution shows 81 per 
cent professionals, 7 per cent semi- 
professionals, 7 per cent in the manag- 
erial category, approximately 2.5 per 
cent clerical and sales workers, and 
2.5 per cent in all other categories. 
When compared with the proportion 
which they constituted of the total 
group of persons included in the vol- 
ume (16 per cent), women were un- 
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derrepresented in the managerial 
group, constituting only 11 per cent 
of the persons in that occupational 
category, but they were overrepresent- 
ed in the semi-professional group, con- 
stituting 21 per cent of the total. In 
the specific professions, women were 
markedly underrepresented as clergy- 
men, dentists, physicians and surgeons, 
and lawyers. On the other hand, there 
were proportionally almost twice as 
many female social and welfare work- 
ers (81 per cent) as there were women 
in the total group; and more than 
twice as many teachers and librarians, 
and musicians and music teachers, as 
there were women in the total group, 
34 per cent and 388 per cent, re- 
spectively. Thus it is still a “man’s 
world” to the extent that inclusion 
in Who’s Who in Colored Amer- 
ica for women is based on concentra- 
tion in what have been traditionally 
considered women’s fields. This may 
be a reflection of the occupational 
choices of women, or of the relatively 
greater difficulty of women in achiev- 
ing prominence outside their “normal” 
spheres, or of some combination of the 


two. 


Information as to stability of oc- 
cupation is not too reliable, since those 
persons who appear to have held more 
than one job may merely have changed 
the geographic location in which they 
operate (as, for example, a teacher 
who moves from one town to another), 
or they may have changed their oc- 
cupational category. Also, the varying 
ages of the persons, while not here 
held constant, should be kept in mind 
when considering stability of occupa- 
tion. One-fourth of the women did not 


give any information as to how long 
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TABLE V 


OccuPaTIons oF WoMEN: 
Broap OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES AND 
Speciric OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH MORE 
THAN 25 PERSONS WERE ENGAGED 














Occupation Per cent 
Number 479 
Per cent Total 100.0 
Professional 81.2 
College Presidents, professors 
and instructors 18.0 
Musicians and music teachers 7.5 
Social and welfare workers 8.1 
Teachers and librarians 25.7 
Other professional workers 21.9 
Semi-professional 7.3 
Proprietors, managers and officials 6.7 
Clerical and sales workers 2.5 
All other (housewives and retired 
persons) 1.7 
Service workers 6 


they had been engaged in their present 
job. 


For those women for whom length 
of time on present job was given, 9 
per cent indicated that their current 
job was the only one ever held. This 
was much smaller than the correspond- 
ing percentage for men, 15 per cent, 
who reported their current job as the 
only one ever held. The greatest single 
percentage of women (82 per cent) 
had held their jobs from 1-4 years, 
while only 4 per cent had held their 
current jobs less than 1 year, or more 
than 30 years. The median number 
of years which current jobs had been 
held in 1950 was 7.3 years. This in- 
formation is given in Table VI. 


Marirat Status 


Persons in Who’s Who in Colored 
America also appear to be a slightly 
select group with respect to marital 
status. Approximately 63 per cent of 
the women were married and 28 per 








412 
cent were single.” In the general non- 
white population 14 years old and over 
in 1947, 22.5 per cent of the females 
were single and 60.2 per cent were 
married. This is, of course, a wider 
age range than is found among the 
Who’s Who population. When com- 
pared with Kiser and Schacter’s find- 
ings, outstanding Negro women show 
a much greater tendency to marry than 
do outstanding white women. Forty 
per cent of the women studied by 
Kiser and Schacter were classified as 
single and 47 per cent as married at 
the time of the study. 


TABLE VI 


STABILITY OF OCCUPATION 








Per cent 


Length of time on Per cent 
1 Distribution 


job held in 1950 





Number 357 
Per cent Total 100.0 
Under 1 year cd 
1-4 years 32.2 
5-9 y ears 24.6 
10-14 years 118 
15-19 years 6./ 
20-24 years 59 
25-29 years 4 
30 vears and over 3.9 
Not working 5.0 
Median—years a3 
1950 job only job ever held 9.0 


(not in total per cent) 








Significantly, there was also a mark- 
ed difference between the marital status 
of the men and the women in Who’s 
Who in While 22 


Colored America. 


‘Women who were divorced and widowed 
may be slightly underestimated, since per- 
sons who were not explicitly listed as mar- 
ried, divorced or widowed were classified 
as single, unless no biographical informa- 
tion was given for that person. This was 
the case for less than 0.5 per cent of the 
women. 
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per cent of the women were single, 
only about 11.5 per cent of the men 
were single and 87 per cent of them 
were married. There were proportion- 
ately twice as many women who were 
single, and almost 9 times as many 
women as men, proportionately, were 
divorced. There were also proportion- 
ately more widows than widowers. 
Marital status is shown in Table VII. 

Though a slightly larger proportion 
of single women might be expected in 
view of the lower median age of the 
women, the information suggests that 
outstanding Negro women are more 
likely to be (1) single, or (2) persons 
whose marriages have been dissolved 
by divorce or death, in proportionately 
greater numbers than both Negro 
women in general, and outstanding Ne- 
gro men. This in turn suggests that 
women still find it more difficult than 
men to carry on marriage and a career 
simultaneously. Although the informa- 
tion is not available for the purposes 
of this study, it would be interesting 
to determine how many of the women 
classified as divorced or widowed, at- 
tained prominence after the dissolution 
of their marriages, and also, for the 
women who are currently married, 
whether they attained prominence in 
conjunction with or independently of 


their husbands. 


TABLE VII 


MARITAL STATUS 











Marital Status Per cent 
Number 477 
Per cent Total 100 
Single 28 
Married 63 
Divorced 3 
Widowed . 6 
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Among those women who had ever 
been or were currently married, 51 
per cent had no children listed. This 
also points to the subordination of 
family life to some degree by the women 
in Who’s Who in Colored America. An 
additional one-fourth of the women had 
only one child, so that altogether ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the ever- 
married women had one or no children. 
The median number of children for 
those who did have one or more was 
1.95. (See Table VIII). 

Table IX shows the number of chil- 
dren of ever-married women by 5-year 
age groups. The percentage of ever- 
married women in Who’s Who in Col- 
ored America who apparently are child- 
less is larger in each age group than 
the corresponding percentage of all 


ever-married nonwhite women in 1940. 
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Only among Negro women 15-19 years 
of age were as many as 40 per cent 
childless, while for the women in Who’s 
Who in Colored America, at least 40 
per cent were childless in all but the 
50-54 age group. Proportionately more 
Who’s Who women, in all age groups, 
had one child than did nonwhite women 
in general. Table X shows the num- 
ber of children of ever-married non- 
white women in 1940, by age. 

In comparison with the findings of 
Kiser and Schacter, there appeared to 
be a slight tendency for ever-married 
Negro women who had any children 
to have fewer children than ever-mar- 
ried white women, but the fertility dif- 
ferences between these two particular 
groups of white and Negro women were 
neither very marked nor very consist- 


ent. 


TABLE VIII 


NuMBER oF CHILDREN OF Ever-Marriep WOMEN 








Number of Children 
(Per cent Distribution) 





None Total 1 ys 3 
51.4 100.00 25.6 14.0 5.2 


6 Zz 8 9 


6 a ms aa 


Sun 








TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF Ever-MArrIED WoMEN BY 5-YEAR AGE Groups 








Age in 





1959 Number Total None t ? 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
15-19 1 100.0 100.0 

20-24 (1) 

25-29 13 1000) SSS: - GOS 72 = .. 

30-34 25 100.0 56.0 32.0 8.0 4.0 a 

35-39 53 100.0 50.9 30.2 150 19 1.9 

40-44 45 100.0 48.9 Zao ih 46 22 44 

45-49 44 100.0 43.2 31.8 20.4 aa aa 

50-54 27 100.0 37.0 254 222> 74 Pe co. ae 3.7 
55-59 27 100.0 40.7 te )|6fae TE 3.7 - 

60-64 20 100.0 50.0 15.0 25.0 - ae 5.0 5.0 

65 and over 20 100.0 45.0 20.0 20.0 5.0 5.0 65.0 








(1) Information not available 
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Maritat Status anp AMOUNT oF 
EpvucaTIon 


There did not appear to be any sig- 
nificant relation between marital status 
and amount of education. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the group 
of women in Who’s Who in Colored 
America is a highly select group with 
regard to educational training, but this 
does not appear to have any consistent 
effect upon marital status. Within any 
single educational category, the great- 
est proportion of married women (76.4 
per cent) was to be found among those 
women who were college graduates. 
The smallest proportion of married 
women (47 per cent) was found among 
those women who held Master’s de- 
grees. (See Table XI.) 


RELIGION 


For approximately 13 per cent of 
the women, religious denomination was 


not given. For the remainder of the 
group, religious denomination is shown 
in Table XII. Among the women, the 
greatest single proportion, 30 per cent, 
were Methodists, while Catholics and 
Presbyterians were in the minority, 
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each of these denominations claiming 
6 per cent of the women. Approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the women listed 
themselves as belonging to religious 
denominations other than those listed 
in Table XII. Persons in this group 
included some persons who had listed 
their religion simply as “Protestant.” 


Puace or RESIDENCE 


The distribution for place of resi- 
dence of women in Who’s Who in Col- 
ored America was considerably dif- 
ferent from that for place of birth.’ 
About one-half of them resided in the 
North in 1950, with approximately 44 
per cent residing in the South, about 4 
per cent in the West, and less than 1 
per cent outside the United States. The 
largest single concentration of women 
was found in New York State, where 
about 17 per cent were residing. There 
was very little difference in the regional 
residential distribution of men and 
women, except that there were no 
women living in several of the New 


*For the majority of persons, place of 
residence is the same as place of employ- 
ment. 


TABLE XI 


Marita Status, By HicHEST DEGREE RECEIVED 





Total 


Highest Degree No. % 


Marital Status 


Single Married Divorced Widowed 





466 
466 


No college training 27 
Some college training 76 
College graduate 76 
Graduate study, but no 
graduate degree 77 
Master’s degree 132 
Doctorate degree 38 
DDS or MD degree 14 
Other professional degree 26 


Number 


Per cent Total 


dS 
ron 


128 18 
27.7 


22.2 
14.7 
18.5 


20.8 
45.5 
39.5, 

7.1 
15.4 


oe 
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TABLE XIl 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION 








Per cent 


Denomination Distribution 





Number 417 
Per cent Total 100 
Baptist 26 
Catholic 6 
Congregational 8 
Episcopal 16 
Methodist 30 
Presbyterian 6 
Other Denominations 8 








England, Mountain and Pacific states 
in which there were men.’ 


This distribution differs markedly 
from the regional distribution of non- 
whites in 1950, which was discussed 
earlier. This overrepresentation of 
Negroes who reside in the North may 
be an indication of (1) the relatively 
greater achievements of Negroes who 
live in the North, and/or (2) more 
knowledge on the part of the editors 
of Who’s Who in Colored America 
about Negroes who live in the North. 
Table XIII shows the distribution for 
place of residence. 


MIGRATION 


Table XIV shows the percentage 
distribution of the place of residence 
of the women, by regions and divisions, 
as compared with their place of birth. 
In general, persons born in the North 
tended to remain there, while there was 
a greater tendency for Southern-born 
women to leave their native region, al- 
though for both the North and the 
South, at least 50 per cent of the 
persons born in a given division re- 


"New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Washington 
and Oregon. 


mained in the region in which that 
division was located. The Middle At- 
lantic division apparently had _ the 
greatest holding power (excluding the 
Pacific division, in which only 2 per- 
sons were born); 68 per cent of the 
persons who were born in the Middle 
Atlantic division resided there in 1950. 
Excluding the Mountain division, in 
which only 4 persons were born, the 
East South Central division showed the 
greater loss of its native population; 
only 34 per cent of the women born 
there resided there in 1950. What 
migration there was took place largely 
from the North to the South and from 


the South to the North. In no case 


did as many as 10 per cent of the 


women who were not native Westerners 
reside in the West in 1950. 

When considered with respect to 
where the persons who reside in each 
area were born, Table XV shows that 
those divisions which retained large 
proportions of persons born there still 











TABLE XIII 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE, BY REGIONS AND 
DIvISIONS 
Region and Per cent 
Division Distribution 
Number 477 
Per cent Total 100.0 
North (57.0) 
New England 48 
Middle Atlantic 26.4 
East North Central 14.0 
West North Central 5.7 
South (44.5) 
West South Central 6.9 
Fast South Central 9.0 
South Atlantic 28.5 
West (4.2) 
Mountain Zi 
Pacific 4.0 
Outside USA 4 
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may have large porportions of their 
populations made up of migrants. For 
those divisions in which at least 50 per 
cent of the persons born there stayed in 
that division,’ only in the West South 
Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain 
divisions were at least 50 per cent of 
the populations indigenous to those di- 
visions. On the other hand, 65 per 
cent of the persons residing in the East 
South Central division were natives of 
that division, while in the Middle At- 
lantic division (which had the small- 
est proportion of out-migrants), only 
36 per cent of its resident popula- 
tion was indigenous to that division. 
Each Southern division was made up 
of considerably more than 50 per cent 
native Southerners, while this was not 
true of any Northern division. This 
points to the relatively greater migra- 
tion to the North. This same general 
pattern held for both men and women. 


SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: 


1. The proportion of outstanding 
Negro women, as defined for this study, 
is much smaller than the proportion of 
Negro women, as compared with Ne- 
gro men, in general. This points to the 
relatively greater difficulty of achiev- 
ing national recognition by women 
as well as to the greater tendency of 
women to follow traditional women’s 
roles. However, when compared with 
a similar study of white women, the 
proportion which Negro women com- 
prise of the total group of outstanding 
Negroes is much larger than is the 
corresponding proportion of white 
women, To the extent that the two 
studies are comparable, this seems to 


*Middle Atlantic, West South Central, 
South Atlantic, Pacific and Mountain. 
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indicate that the prospects of being 
successful career women are relatively 
greater for Negro women than for 
white women. 


2. A substantial majority of the 
women were born in the South, but con- 
sidering Negro population figures, the 
North appears to be a relatively more 
fertile source of outstanding Negro 
women than does the South. This 
should not necessarily be taken as an 
indication of greater opportunities for 
Negroes in the North. In addition to 
other factors discussed earlier, the 
South has customarily been a more tra- 
dition-bound society, and to the extent 
that there exists or did exist a belief 
in the subordination of women in the 
general society, this would constitute a 
limitation on the achievement of all 
women, both white and Negro. 


8. The proportion of women whose 
ages were not given was sufficiently 
large to limit the interpretations placed 
on age, but for those for whom age was 
given, Negro women appear to achieve 
distinction at a relatively younger age 
than both Negro men and white women. 


4. Education appeared to be very 
important as a corollary of achieve- 
ment; only about 1/5 of the women did 
not have college degrees. The men, 
however, were generally more highly 
educated than the women. 


5. More than 2/5 of the women 
with college training were educated at 
interracial schools at some time dur- 
ing their undergraduate period. Al- 
though figures are not available, it is 
likely that this proportion is much 
higher than the corresponding propor- 
tion would be in the general popula- 
tion of college-trained Negro women. 
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6. Occupation was also an important 
corollary of achievement, with 4/5 of 


the women being engaged in profes- 
sional work. Women were, however, 
over-represented in traditional women’s 
fields, pointing again to the apparent- 
ly selected occupational choices of 
women and/or to their relatively great- 
er difficulty of achieving recognition 


outside their traditional spheres. 


7. Women were much more likely 
than men to be either single, or per- 
sons whose marriages had been dis- 
solved, thus pointing to the difficulty 
of combining marriage with a success- 
ful (in terms of this study) career. Yet 
the proportion of single women in the 
Who’s Who population was not much 
larger than that of Negro women in 
general, and the proportion was al- 
most twice as small as the correspond- 
ing proportion of white women in the 
study made by Kiser and Schacter. 


8. Ever-married women in Who’s 
Who did seem to be relatively less fer- 
tile than ever-married Negro women 
in general, as well as ever-married Ne- 
gro men in Who’s Who. Thus, when 
compared with Negro women in gen- 
eral, it is apparently more difficult 
mother and 


to combine the roles of 
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career woman than to combine the roles 
of wife and career woman. 


9. Marital status was not consist- 
ently related to amount of education, 
although some relationships may be 
masked by the highly select nature of 
this population with regard to educa- 
tion. 


10. The greatest single proportion 
of the women gave their religion as 
Methodist, but this was another char- 
acteristic with a high proportion of 


omissions. 


11. About 14 of the women were 
residing in the North in 1950, a pro- 
portion significantly greater than the 
proportion of Negro 
women in general. To the extent that 
place of residence is more or less volun- 
tary, this seems to indicate a belief in 
greater benefits to be derived from 
Northern residence, subject of course 


corresponding 


to the degree to which inclusion in 
Who’s Who in Colored America is af- 
fected by regional biases of selection. 
12. There was considerable migra- 
tion among the women, chiefly between 
the Northern and Southern regions, in 
both directions; but, in general, there 
was a greater tendency for persons to 
move from the South to the North. 





Teacher Supply And Demand In 
The Negro College 


R. Grann Lioyp 
Chairman, Department of Economics, Savannah State College 
and 
Grorce H. WaLker 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Texas College 


The Negro college at Mid-Century 
has a multiplicity of problems, many 
of which are stemming directly or in- 
directly from the inevitable desire for 
survival, adequacy, and stability in a 
period of impending integration, with 
its ever-increasing magnitude of rami- 
fications. This is true, unfortunately, 
in one way or another of almost all 
Negro institutions of higher learning, 
but especially is this true of a very 
large number of the private Negro col- 
leges which constitute the majority of 
institutions concerned with the higher 
education of Negroes. 


High on the list of urgent problems 
of the Negro college is the problem 
of accreditation, with its resultant 
“sub-problems” of endowment, ade- 
quate salaries, employment of qualified 
teachers, maintenance of an acceptable 
student-teacher ratio, and others. In 
this connection, a glance at the teacher 
supply and demand situation in the 
Negro college might prove revealing 
as well as interesting. In an attempt 
to make this glance possible, the in- 
vestigators sent questionnaires to the 
administrative heads of one hundred 
Negro colleges. Fifty-one, or 51 per 
cent, were returned. Of this number, 
forty-seven, or 47 per cent, were 


_ ‘The colleges and universities cooperat- 
ing in this study are the following: A. M. 
and N. College. Pine Bluff, Ark.; Albany 
State College, Ga.; Alcorn A. and M. Col- 
lege, Miss.; Arkansas Baptist College, Little 
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usable as far as the purposes of this 
study were concerned. To all who co- 
operated in this endeavor, the investi- 
gators wish to express their gratitude. 

Many Negro colleges, in spite of the 
decline in the number of veterans and 
special students, had increased enroll- 
ments, accelerated and expanded pro- 
grams of one type or another. In each 
instance, this necessitated the employ- 
ment of additional staff. The reasons 
for needing additional staff members 


Rock, Ark.; Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
cord, N. C.; Bishop College, Marshall, 
Tex.; Bluefield State College, W. Va.; But- 
ler College, Tyler, Tex.; Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Clark College, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Florida A. and M. College, Tallahassee; 
Florida N. and I Memorial College, St. 
Augustine; Fort Valley State College, Ga.; 
Grambling College, La.; Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, C.; Kentucky State 
College, Frankfort; Knoxville College, 
Tenn.; Leland College, Baker, La.; Lincoln 
University, Penna.; Mary Allen College, 
Crockett, Tex.; Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Morgan State College, Baltimore Md.; 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga.; Mor- 
ris College, Sumter, S. C.; North Carolina 
College at Durham; Okolona College, Miss. ; 
Paul Quinn College, Waco, Tex.; St. Au- 
gustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C.; St. Phil- 
lip’s College, San Antonio, Tex.; Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C.; State Teach- 
ers College, Cheyney, Penna.; Stillman Col- 
lege, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo.; Southern University 
Baton Rouge, La.; Talladega College, Ala.; 
Texas College, Tyler; Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, Houston; Tougaloo College, Miss.; 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; Va. Theological 
Seminary and College, Lynchburg; Va. 
Union University, Richmond; Va. State 
College, Petersburg; West Va. State Col- 
lege, Institute; Wilberforce University, 
Ohio; and Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. 
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TABLE I 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF NEEDED BY NEGRO COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR 1952-1953 





Needed Because of Other Reasons 


Needed Because of Expanded Program 





Subject Areas 
Additional 
Teachers 
Needed 


Subject Areas 
Additional 
Teachers 


Needed 





Education 12 
English 11 
Chemistry 
Humanities 
Mathematics 
Social Sciences (one in history) 
Biology 
Music 
Physical Education 
Agriculture 
Business Administration 
Mechanic Arts 
Science 
Home Economics 
Physics _ 
Economics 
French 
General Studies 
Commercial Dietetics 
Engineering 
Ww 
Modern Languages 
Nursing 
Psychology 
Religious Education 
Theology 
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Social Sciences 14 

Education (including three in 
elementary education) 12 

Languages and Literature (including 
one in modern languages) 1 

Music 

Physical Education 

Art 

Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Mathematics 

Religion 

Business Education 

Home Economics 

Physics 


Vocational Education 
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Total 








Total 
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have been classified under two head- 
ings: (1) those needed because of an 
and (2) those 
Data from 
the questionnaires indicated that 
twenty-two, or 46.8 per cent, of the 
responding institutions said that they 
needed additional staff for the 1952- 
1953 school year as a result of an 


expanded program, 
needed for other reasons. 


expanded program; twenty-five, or 53.2 
per cent, responded in the negative 
to this matter. 
51 per cent, of the responding institu- 
tions said that they needed additional 
staff for other reasons; twenty-three, 
or 48.9 per cent, responded in the 


Also, twenty-four, or 


negative. 
which staff members were either need- 
ed or employed or both, and the num- 


Table I gives the areas in 


ber needed in each subject area for 
both reasons. 


The instructional areas in which the 
largest increments were needed because 
of an expanded program, given in the 
order of decreasing frequency, are 
these: social sciences, education, lan- 
guages and literature. Included among 
the needed additions as a result of 
an expanded program were two librar- 
ians which will make a total of eighty- 
two needed staff additions, thus com- 
pleting this part of the picture of 
growth. 

Among the additional staff “needed 
for other reasons,’ as Table I in- 
dicates, education ranks first, follow- 
ed by English and chemistry. Also, 
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included among those “needed for other 
reasons” are three persons for the Car- 
ver Foundation and one assistant li- 
brarian, making a total of one hun- 
dred and thirteen additional staff mem- 
bers needed. With the eighty-two 
needed because of an expanded pro- 
gram in addition to the one hundred 
and thirteen needed for other reasons, 
a grand total of one hundred and 
ninety-five staff additions is reached 
for the 1952-1953 school year for the 
Negro college. 


The actual needs of the Negro col- 
lege have been presented in terms of 
the number of staff members needed 


and the fields concerned. It might 
well be asked, ““Were these persons 
available in the quantity desired?” 
Table II gives the number of staff 
members which administrative heads 
reported were unavailable for employ- 


TABLE II 
Susyect AREAS IN WHICH TEACHES WERE 
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ment in 1952-1953 and the fields in 
which they were desired. 

It seems safe to say that 79.5 per 
cent of the staff members desired by 
Negro colleges were available, while 
20.5 per cent were unavailable. Two 
librarians are included among the un- 
available staff members. 


Are college teachers now employed 
of the quality which administrators 


- desire to have on their faculties? Eigh- 


teen, or 38.3 per cent said that they 
would replace some of their instruc- 
tional personnel if qualified persons 
could be found. Twenty-seven, or 57.4 
per cent said that they did not de- 
sire to replace present teachers; two, 
or 4.8 per cent, were undecided about 
the matter of making replacements. 
The data in Table III indicates that 
the largest number of replacements 


TABLE III 


TEACHERS WHO WOULD BE REPLACED IF 
Qua.iriep TEACHERS WERE AVAILABLE 














Nor AVAILABLE Durine 1952-1953 Desired 
Subject Qualified 
Subject Number of Area Replacements 
Area Unavailables 
Education 7 
Languages and Literature 8 Chemistry 6 
Elementary Education 6 English 5 
Chemistry 5 Mathematics 3 
Music 4 Music 3 
Physics 4 Agriculture Z 
Education 3 Economics 2 
Engineering E History (one in social science 
Social Sciences (one in history) 3 research) 2 
Psychology 2 Physical Education 2 
Biology 1 Art 1 
Biology and Chemistry 1 Biology 1 
Economics 1 Forestry i 
General Science 1 General Science 1 
German 1 Humanities 1 
Humanities 1 Physics 1 
Mathematics 1 Political Science 1 
Natural and Biological Sciences 1 Psychology 1 
Physical Education 1 Religion 1 
Physical Sciences 1 Science 1 
Short Hand and Typing 1 Subject area not identified 3 
Total 49 Total 45 








| 
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would be made in the field of educa- 
tion. Chemistry ranked second and 
English ranked third among the fields 
in which replacements would be made 
if qualified teachers were available. 
One institution replied ‘“‘yes” to the 
question and stated “indeterminate” as 
to the number of teachers to be re- 
placed. 


There seems to be a shortage of Ne- 
gro college teachers with doctors’ de- 
grees. Thirty-three, or 73.3 per cent 
of the responding institutions said that 
they are looking for personnel with 
Only 12, or 26.7 
per cent, said that they were not 


doctors’ degrees. 


looking for persons holding the doc- 
Table IV gives in de- 
scending order of frequency the fields 


tor’s degree. 


in which persons with doctors’ degrees 
are needed or desired. 


No indication was given on the ques- 


TABLE IV 


TEACHERS WITH Doctors’ DEGREES NEEDED 








Number of 





tionnaires as to the relationship that 
the number of persons needed with 
doctors’ degrees had to the one hun- 
dred and ninety-five staff members 
mentioned earlier as desired by the 
Negro college. However, it can be 
pointed out that education, languages 
and literature are the fields in which 
the largest number of Negro colleges 
are looking for teachers with doctors’ 
degrees. 


Forty-five of the responding insti- 
tutions answered the question concern- 
ing the instructional areas requiring 
the largest per cent of staff increase. 
Table V shows the instructional areas, 
the number of institutions concerned, 
and the percentage that each area ex- 
perienced. 


Table V shows that the instructional 
areas requiring the largest per cent 
of staff increase are the following: 
education (emphasis on elementary 
education) required 42.2 per cent in- 


TABLE V 


INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS REQUIRING LARGEST 

















— a Per Cent or STAFF INCREASE 
Education (with emphasis on Number of 
elementary education) 20 : Institu-  Percent- 
Languages and Literature 20 Instructional Area tions age 
Social Sciences 9 
Chemistry 8 Education (emphasis on 
Natural Sciences 7 elementary education) 19 42.2 
Home Economics 6 English 18 40.0 
Mathematics 6 Social Sciences 11 24.4 
Music 5 Natural Sciences 8 red 
Biology 4 Business Administration + 8.8 
Economics 4 Physical Education 
Physics 4 (health included) 4 88 
Agriculture 3 Foreign Languages 2 4.4 
Child Development a Home Economics 2 4.4 
English 2 Humanities 2 44 
Pharmacy 2 Music 4 4.4 
Psychology Z Art 1 22 
Religion 2 Mathematics 1 ya 4 
German 1 Religion 1 Be 
Total 107 Total 45 
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crease in staff; English required 40.0 
per cent increase, while social sciences 
accounted for a 24.4 per cent staff in- 
crease in the Negro college. 


Having looked at the increases in 
staff mentioned above, one might like 
to know to what extent the increase 
in faculty has kept pace with the in- 
crease in student enrollments. Thirty- 
nine institutions reacted to this ques- 
tion. Sixteen, or 41.0 per cent, of 
the thirty-nine institutions said that 
their faculties had increased, but that 
the increase was not proportionate to 
the increase in student enrollment. 
Fourteen, or 35.89 per cent said that 
their increase in faculty was propor- 
tionate to the increase in student en- 
rollment. Five institutions reported 
that their faculties had increased faster 
than their student bodies. Three stat- 


TABLE VI 


FreLps oF GREATEST DIFFICULTY IN 
SECURING QUALIFIED TEACHERS 








‘ Number of 
Field Institutions 





Natural Sciences (eight specified 
chemistry; three specified biology) 24 


English 13 
Mathematics 13 
Education (emphasis in elementary 
education ) 6 
Physics 6 
Social Sciences 5 
Music 5 
Economics 4 
Art 3 
Foreign Languages 3 
Physical Education a 
3usiness Administration 2 
Home Economics 2 
Library Service 2 
Administration (educational) 1 
Agriculture 1 
Engineering 1 
Law 1 
Masonry 1 
Physical Sciences 1 
Religion 1 


ed that they had experienced a decrease 
in student enrollment while at the same 
time had an increase in teachers. One 
institution said that there had been 
no increase in enrollment. 


There are certain fields in which 
administrators experienced the great- 
est difficulty in securing qualified teach- 
ers. Table VI gives these fields as 


seen by Negro college administrators. 


The data in Table VI indicates that 
twenty-four, or 51 per cent, of the 
responding institutions find the field 
of natural sciences to be the most dif- 
ficult field in which to secure qualified 


teachers. 


There are certain factors operating 
on the teacher supply scene which mili- 
tate against the employment of quali- 
fied teachers. 
were asked to identify these factors. 
Table VII gives these factors as seen 
by the administrative heads of Negro 
institutions of higher education. 


College administrators 


TABLE VII 


Factors Wuicu MAKE IT DIFFICULT FOR 
Necro COLLEGES TO EMPLOY QUALIFIED 








TEACHERS 
Number of 
Factors Institutions 
Inadequate salaries 30 


Poor, limited, or insufficient faculty 
housing 1 

Location of college 1 

Racial restrictions 

Inadequate physical plant 

Limited opportunities for in-service 
professional growth 

Duties other than teaching 

Government outbids in areas of 
sciences and trades 

Lack of professional ethics on part 
of would-be teachers 

Necessity of teaching more than one 
subject 

Proper academic qualification 

Too many students per teacher 1 
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Thirty, or 75 per cent, of the forty 
institutions answering this question in- 
dicated that inadequate salaries mili- 
tated against their employing the de- 
sired number of qualified teachers. 
Housing and location of college are also 
important factors to be considered in 
this connection. 


Do Negro colleges rely upon teach- 
ing fellows, teaching assistants, and 
lecturers to any extent? Thirty, or 
71.42 per cent, of the forty-two insti- 
tutions answering this question re- 
plied “none” to the question. Seven 
institutions used lecturers; two used 
teaching fellows, and two used teach- 
ing assistants. Eight said that in one 
way or another they were used to a 
very limited extent. One institution 
said that this question was “irrelevant.” 


This report has pointed up the fact 
that both the location and the employ- 
ment of qualified college teachers con- 
stitute a persistent problem. Since this 
is accepted by many as being true, 
“What changes (then) have been made 
in policies of teacher selection by the 
respective administrations (in ques- 
tion) when qualified teachers were not 
available?” Fifteen institutions re- 
ported in this connection that no 
changes had been made in policies of 
teacher selection; rather, they had se- 
lected persons “less well qualified than 
desired” until qualified persons could 
be secured. Seven institutions said 
that no changes had been made in 
policies of teacher selection; (however, 
the unavailability of qualified teachers 
had forced a temporary increase in 
load of present faculty until qualified 
teachers are available). Two _ insti- 
tutions said that instead of changing 
their teacher selection policies, they se- 


cured the services of qualified teachers 
from a nearby college on a part-time 
basis. One institution reported that 
it had employed “less qualified” per- 
sons than desired and attempted to 
supervise them closely. One institu- 
tion said that it had established in- 
service and professional growth pro- 
grams in order to improve its present 
faculty. One institution said (that 
since qualified teachers had not been 
found in certain areas) certain courses 
have not been offered or have been 
withdrawn. The last institution to 
reply to this question stated that it 


TABLE VIII 


ANTICIPATED NEEDS FoR 1953-1954* 





Number of 
Subject Teachers 
Area Needed 





English (including one in hu- 
manities, one in remedial read- 
ing and English and one in 
speech and dramatics) 

Education (emphasis on elemen- 
tary education) 

Mathematics (including seven in 
Physics) 

Chemistry 

Science 

Social Sciences (including one in 
anthropology ) 

Music 

Physical Education 

Biology 

Foreign Languages 

Art 

Business Administration 

Economics 

Psychology 

Agriculture 

Engineering 

Extension Education and Service 

Pharmacy 

Religion 

Home Economics 

Nursery Education 
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Total 135 








*Mention was also made under anticipated 
needs for 1953-54 of one dean of women 
and one librarian. 
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would like to employ white teachers, 
if it could, 


The last question asked the Negro 
college administrators was this: “What 
are your anticipated needs for next 
school year (1958-1954) ?” Table VIII 
gives the anticipated needs for 1953- 
1954 as the college administrators saw 
them. 


Thirty-four institutions stated spe- 
cifically what they believed to be their 
anticipated need for the 1953-1954 
school year. Five institutions did not 
answer the question, four replied 
“none,” two could not make any “pre- 
dictions,” and two made _ indefinite 
statements. 


According to Table VIII, one hun- 
dred and thirty-five teachers were 


given as the total anticipated needs of 
thirty-four institutions. It might be 
of interest to know that for the 1948- 
1949° school year forty-five Negro in- 
stitutions indicated that a total of 317 
teachers would be needed. It seems 
fair to conclude that the teacher sup- 
ply-demand situation in the Negro col- 
lege appears to have changed consid- 
erably. 


“In an unpublished study entitled “Is 
There a Shortage of Negro Teachers?” one 
of the investigators was able to ascertain 
through a brief check-list from forty-five 
of the sixty-six cooperating institutions that 
317 teachers were believed to be needed. 
Any reason an institution had for desiring 
“‘new” teachers was sufficient enough to 
warrant inclusion in the 1947 study. The 
four fields of greatest need at that time, 
arranged in descending order, were trades, 
science, education, and English. 





Needed Changes In Higher Education 
For the Decades Ahead* 


Virait A. Curr 
Professor of Education, Morgan State College 


INTRODUCTION 


If there is one responsibility which 
is not to be evaded in American edu- 
cation, it is that ideals basic to de- 
mocracy must enter the stream of hu- 
man conduct. Certainly to every 
straight-thinking, responsible citizen, it 
is an absolute fact that one of the 
most important problems facing this 
country today is the education of its 
youth. As one of our greatest indus- 
trialists once said, “education is not 
a luxury—it is our necessity.” He 
might well have added that education 
within the structure of those specific 
ideals and values which will extend 
to the commonality greater liberty, 
freedom, and equality of opportunity 
to contribute to the general welfare 
“is our great necessity.” It is my 
sincere belief that men cannot gain 
freedom; they cannot remain free; 
and, they cannot enjoy liberty unless 
organized education does the task of 
liberal education exceptionally well on 
both the secondary and _ collegiate 
levels. In other words, the liberaliz- 
ing aspects of education on these levels 
must teach those social and moral val- 
ues which are essential to democracy. 
Our great heritage is not one of ac- 
cident, but is one which has been 
forged upon the anvil of intelligence, 
thinking, and our abiding faith in the 


*This paper was presented as a part of 
the symposium in connection with the in- 
augural exercises for President Stephen 
J. Wright, Bluefield State College, Blue- 
field, West Virginia, May 1, 1954. 


ability of men to guide and improve 
their destinies through the thinking 
process. 


The undergraduate student should 
become aware of the process by which 
Western ideals and institutions have 
come into being. They should be help- 
ed to realize the special importance 
of organized education in preserving 
our heritage and in improving the 
ideals of the society to which we are 
committed. 


It is an indispensable essential that 
the college discharge two functions. 
One of these is to pass on to youth 
the cultural heritage. In doing this, 
the college must provide students with 
knowledge, facts, information, skills, 
and appreciations. The other equally 
important function is that of teaching 
the democratic way of life. It must 
teach those social and moral ideals 
upon which democracy is based. Let 
me hasten to add that there is a vast 
difference between teaching individuals 
to give lip service to such pronounce- 
ments as liberty, justice and freedom, 
and in teaching them to become de- 
voted to these principles. There is a 
great difference between the ability to 
define justice and the ability to live 
in harmony with the concept of justice 
as it is conceived in the Western 
world. 

This paper deals with only one of 
the virtues or moral ideals essential 
to democracy. This virtue is critical 
and evaluative thinking. 
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Democracy is a way of life which 
is dependent upon mass intelligence. 
Critical thinking on the part of the 
masses is an imperative in democracy. 
The masses must use the thinking proc- 
ess to decide upon plans of action re- 
garding the welfare of the total group. 
They must use the thinking process 
in resolving issues and controversies 
which are certain to emerge in the 
changing society. Education on all 
levels in a democracy has a special 
obligation and duty to perform in 
teaching those it serves to think criti- 
Thus, thinking 
is a supreme value or virtue in a 

It is one of the ideals 
basic to the “American 


cally and evaluatively. 


democracy. 
that is 
“Dream.” 


Some CurRENT CONDITIONS IN 
EpvucaTIon 


One of the characteristics of so- 
ciety is that it changes. It is in a 
constant process of emergence and 
evolution. The values and standards 
of conduct change as man’s knowledge 
increases and as he gains greater con- 
trol over his physical and social en- 
takes 


place, it is imperative that thinking, in- 


vironment. As this process 
telligence, and creative genius of man 
be brought to bear upon the situation. 

Such transformations in social life 
as the Protestant Reformation, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the Rise of Demo- 
cratic Thought, The Great Depres- 
sion, and Two World Wars, create 
many problems which cannot be solved 
by standards of the past. It becomes 
necessary in such instances for man 
to rely upon the thinking process to 
create new standards to guide conduct 
and behavior. 


critically and evaluatively is basic to 


Consequently, thinking 


helping man to improve his way of 
life. The quality of group living is 
improved in direct proportion to the 
ability of the members of society to 
rely upon critical thinking while plan- 
ning their destinies. Our future as re- 
lated to the atom and H-bombs and 
our welfare as related to Indo China 
will depend in no small measure upon 
the quality of our thinking. 

If the college assumes its full re- 
sponsibility, it will go beyond the 
duty of passing information on to 
youth. It will make critical and eval- 
uative thinking central to the educa- 
tive process. In this way each suc- 
ceeding generation may be equipped 
to participate effectively in solving 
problems which are certain to develop. 

There are however certain conditions 
in present day society which mitigate 
against the college and all organized 
education as it strives to realize this 
goal. Organized education in America 
is, in some instances, trying to oper- 
ate within the framework of false as- 
sumptions, contradictions 
and invalid principles. Some of these 
will now be listed because our task 
of developing students to think criti- 
cally and evaluatively will continue to 
be very difficult, if not next to im- 
possible, unless we can in some way 


impossible 


change these conditions. 

Condition number one is that there 
is wide spread and general acceptance 
of the idea that education “per se” is 
good. Education of a certain type and 
quality is good, but all education is 
not good. A case in point is the edu- 
cation that was a part of the Nazi 
system in Germany. Another example 
is education as it is found in Russia. 
Education in Russia is without a doubt 
teaching some of the same scientific 
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facts that we are teaching. There is 
ample evidence that they are doing a 
good job of teaching scientific facts. 
But we do not regard Russian educa- 
tion as being good because of what 
it does to the thinking of its people. 

Another condition in American life 
which persists is that we are prone 
to regard “Americanism” and every- 
thing “American” as being without 
fallacies and weaknesses. Certainly, 
we in America should take great pride 
in our technical and industrial prog- 
ress. Above all, we should be thank- 
ful that we live in a nation that has 
done more than any other nation in 
the world to extend the principles of 
democracy. In spite of the great 
strides we have made, we should not 
be oblivious to the fact that the ‘“Amer- 
ican Dream” has not yet been fully 
and completely realized. There still 
exists gross inequalities in educational 
and economic opportunities. In many 
sections of this great land, there is 
evidence of prejudice and bigotry; in 
fact, there is evidence of a willful and 
deliberate attempt to deny to certain 
groups and classes the rights and privi- 
leges to which they are entitled in a 
democracy. 

Within this scheme, public educa- 
tion on all levels must rethink and 
re-evaluate its role. It is agreed that 
the public tax supported school in 
America must be democratic and that 
it must teach the democratic way of 
life. This being true, the school then 
must somehow help those it serves to 
become devoted and dedicated to the 
principle of strengthening democracy 
to the end that we may not have to 
offer apologies for it. 

A third condition which character- 
izes the American scene as it relates 


to education is that we have not had 
time and resources with which to solve 
problems growing out of mass educa- 
tion. We now have enrolled in our 
public schools all normal individuals 
between the ages of 6 to 17, regard- 
less of their interests, aptitudes and 
abilities. In our attempt to be demo- 
cratic, our educational offerings and 
programs are essentially the same for 
all young people. The curriculum still 
has many of the characteristics it had 
during a period when education was 
designed for an intellectual hierarchy. 
Some attempts have been made to over- 
haul the traditional curriculum, but 
without success. The short period of 
time during which we have tried mass 
education has not been sufficient to 
solve many problems that have emerg- 
ed relating to the selection of students, 
grouping or assigning them to differen- 
tiated curricula, promoting them, and 
in selecting materials best suited for 
teaching them. In terms of our demo- 
cratic commitments and in terms of 
the goals we seek for social living, we 
know that our system of education is 
more adequate than the European sys- 
tems. But we must also recognize 
that it is not completely adequate for 
our purposes. 

This problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the American public 
has not decided that it wants to finance 
education adequately. Consequently, 
we are striving to solve the problems 
growing out of mass education in over- 
crowded situations, with inadequate 
plants and facilities, and with poorly 
prepared teachers. This whole set of 
circumstances has led Mortimer J. 
Adler to refer to the American sys- 
tem of education as a vast housing 
project for youth rather than a pro- 
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gram of education for them. 

Another condition is centered in the 
college education of minority groups 
with special emphasis on Negroes. Edu- 
cation for most minority groups in this 
nation has emerged as a prototype of 
that which has been judged good for 
the majority group. Education for 
Negroes does not differ markedly in 
scope and emphasis from that provided 
for some other group which is not 
confronted with the same economic, 
cultural and social forces. Collegiate 
education for the Negro seems to have 
no special role to play in helping those 
it serves to become better equipped 
for complete participation in the total 
society. 

A perusal of the aims and objectives 
of collegiate education as stated in 
bulletins from Negro institutions re- 
veals that the following is typical: 
“The college aims: 1) to help students 
to understand and appreciate the ideals 
of American Democracy; 2) to help 
students to respect the worth and in- 
tegrity of the individual regardless of 
race, creed, color or economic circum- 
stances; 3) to prepare students to as- 
sume their responsibilities in a democ- 
racy; 4) to help students to become 
competent and courteous in the per- 
formance of their obligations; 5) to 
help students to understand better their 
social, cultural and physical environ- 
ment; and 6) to develop a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
Negro’s contributions to American life. 

A more critical analysis of text 
books used and the use to which they 
are put; and an analysis of course 
outlines and descriptions of courses 
leads one to believe that it is almost 
impossible to find any evidence of a 
serious attempt being made to help 


Negro youth find solutions to prob- 
lems which confront them as a minor- 
ity. The typical Negro college does 
offer courses in Negro history, Negro 
literature and Negro art. 

The Negro colleges either state or 
imply repeatedly that one of their 
major goals is to prepare students to 
assume their responsibilities in a de- 
mocracy. But, are these young people 
being provided with the techniques, 
as well as with the desire and deter- 
mination, which will accrue for them 
greater opportunities and privileges to 
which they are so rightfully entitled? 

The evidence from present day so- 
ciety seems to indicate that the Ne- 
gro college has a special role to play 
in this society which is beset by an 
unusual flow of social forces. It must 
cease to operate in a vacuum. What 
is happening in the broader society 
is of prime significance to the Negro 
educator because of the nature of the 
clientele being served by his schools. 
He must maintain a keen sensitivity to 
and an awareness of what is taking 
place in the wider social and world 
order. Undoubtedly, the kind of so- 
ciety and world in which students of 
today will live and make their con- 
tribution will be different from the 
one which we as adults have known. 

Some of the most recent develop- 
ments or cultural changes include in- 
tegration in the Armed Services, the 
enactment of FEPC laws in many 
states, de-segregation or integration in 
the hotels and eating establishments in 
the District of Columbia, and de-segre- 
gation in inter-state transportation. Do 
these events and many others have any 
relationship to the philosophy and pro- 
gram of the Negro college? Does 
the Negro college, in the light of these 
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factors, need to search more diligently 
for ways and means of helping stu- 
dents to make satisfactory social ad- 
justments and to compete effectively 
when confronted with the higher stand- 
ards of the broader culture? 


NEEDED CHANGES IN HiIGHER 


EpucatTion 


In the light of the foregoing con- 
ditions and circumstances, obviously 
there are many needed changes in 
higher education with respect to teach- 
ing students to think critically and 
evaluatively. 

First of all, we need to recognize 
the problems with which we are con- 
fronted in trying to develop the ability 
to think. For example, we must recog- 
nize that the college must accept stu- 
dents who have not gone through a 
college preparatoty course in high 
school. We must be cognizant of the 
fact that the college is now admitting 
and will continue to admit students 
who cannot read, write and compute 
as well as we would like for them to. 
We must accept the stark reality that 
students are not burning with a de- 
sire, zeal or eagerness for learning 
and knowledge. We must realize that 
college programs are geared to im- 
parting knowledge rather than to teach- 
ing critical thinking. We must not 
fail to see that college teachers, as a 
rule, are much more interested in 
teaching facts in their areas of speciali- 
zation than in teaching students how 
to analyze and think about these facts. 
Further, we can say that we have a 
deep suspicion that college teachers do 
not know as much as they should about 
how to teach young people to think. 
If they do know techniques and meth- 
ods of using the class room situation 


to teach thinking, it is certainly being 
kept a secret because the professional 
literature is almost void of any such 
discussions. 

The problems just mentioned are 
pressing and real. They will not be 
solved by placing the blame on the 
secondary school, on the admission pol- 
icies of the college, or on some other 
condition or set of circumstances. Our 
only recourse is to apply the method 
of intelligence to the problems in the 
light of the human material with which 
we are working. 

A second need, if we are to teach 
students to think critically and evalua- 
tively, is to secure a larger number of 
teachers and other educational work- 
ers who understand thoroughly higher 
education in its totality. All of the 
aspects and phases of the college are 
striving to complement each other in 
the process of developing students 
optimally. Too often, the college pro- 
fessor has an adequate understanding 
and knowledge of his subject matter 
area, but has litle concern for or un- 
derstanding of other aspects of func- 
tions of the institution. 

It is an accepted fact that every 
teacher should know his subject mat- 
ter. He should be inspired and en- 
thusiastic about it. He should be able 
to stimulate and motivate students to 
pursue knowledge. But, if he is to 
teach students to think critically and 
evaluatively, he must be able himself 
to think and he must demonstrate a 
willingness to engage in it. Since 
thinking is a creative process, it is 
only natural to expect the teacher 
who is serious about his specialty to 
think about it and strive to push for- 
ward the frontiers of knowledge in it 


by research and creative activities. Re- 
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search is not only the trade mark of 
the scholar, it is one of the most im- 
portant ways he has of demonstrat- 
ing his ability to think and to be 
creative. 

Many graduate students discontinue 
their academic work when it becomes 
necessary to prepare a thesis or dis- 
sertation. A graduate thesis amounts 
to little more than selecting a problem, 
establishing hypotheses, collecting data 
to support them, and then drawing 
logical conclusions from the data col- 
lected. The process is basically one 
of thinking. Yet, a large number of 
graduate students and college teachers 
have difficulty in selecting a problem 
that is worth thinking about within 
their area of specialization. An aware- 
ness of a problem or a perplexity is 
the first step in the thinking process. 
The college teacher who is a thinker 
and scholar will recognize some prob- 
lems in his field; he will establish some 
hypotheses regarding these problems; 
he will occasionally, at least, seek for 
evidence to support his hypotheses. If 
the college teacher has no inclination 
to engage in this type of mental ac- 
tivity, it is reasonable to assume that 
he is not thinking critically and evalua- 
tively about the area of knowledge with 
which he has greatest competence. It 
seems highly improbable that the col- 
lege teacher who himself does not 
think critically in his field can con- 
tribute much to helping students in the 
process. It is indeed doubtful that 
such teachers will make critical and 
evaluative thinking dominant in the 
educative process. 

The third need in helping students 
to think critically is that of helping 
them to acquire a more adequate mass 


of knowledge and information. The 


quality of one’s thinking is of neces- 
sity conditioned by the information at 
hand. Far too much knowledge is ac- 
quired on the college level by reading 
reviews and criticisms of important 
works and books. The multiplicity of 
knowledge has made it necessary to 
take some short cuts in learning. For 
example, it is impossible to read and 
learn everything in any given field of 
knowledge. Therefore a trend has de- 
veloped whereby students learn about 
theories or principles in the various 
fields of knowledge instead of learning 
the theories and principles. They learn 
some interpretations of a fact or prop- 
osition rather than the fact or prop- 
osition from the original source. They 
seldom have an opportunity to draw 
inferences and to make significant in- 
terpretations from the information 
learned. Too much learning in higher 
education is acquired by reading a book 
review, a criticism of a book or by 
listening to the teacher’s appraisal of 
a book. In each instance the student 
is acquiring knowledge by a second- 
hand process. In most instances he 
never acquires enough essential knowl- 
edge by this means to really do any 
critical thinking about the area of 
knowledge being studied. 

The McCarthy-Army controversy is 
a case in point. There is a vast dif- 
ference between listening to or read- 
ing the original proceedings and in 
listening to or reading the interpreted 
comments of a commentator. In the 
first instance the individual has an op- 
portunity to interpret and to make 
value judgments for himself. In the 
second instance, the news commentator 
makes interpretations and draws in- 
ferences for him. 


While the student is acquiring knowl- 
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edge, he must also learn to use the 
tools of thinking systematically and in 
an organized scheme. One of the 
important tools is communication. It 
is important that students learn to use 
language with facility, precision and 
Another tool has to do with 
differences between 


accuracy. 
recognizing the 
facts, assumptions, principles, infer- 
ences and value judgments. Much of 
our confusion and many of our con- 
troversies today are due to our in- 
sistence on using these things inter- 
changeably. 

Another need in helping students to 
think is one of providing many more 
opportunities for students to deal di- 
rectly with controversies, conflicts and 
issues which emerge in our society. It 
is imperative that young people be 
given an opportunity to bring the aca- 
demic knowledge learned in the col- 
lege classroom into direct relationship 
with the controversies and problems 
which exist in society. The major rea- 
son for spending so much time, effort 
and meney on helping students to ac- 
quire the knowledge we have inherited 
from the past is that this knowledge 
is essential in finding answers to prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. There- 
fore, students must be given an op- 
portunity to apply the knowledge being 
learned to the conflicts which exist in 
our culture. If the two are not 
brought into proper relationship with 
each other, then, education is certain 
to be ineffective in helping to refine and 
improve the society in which it exists. 

Those who think critically and eval- 
uatively are persistently engaged in a 
pursuit which is at variance with estab- 
lished or accepted conditions. This 


imposes an unfortunate penalty upon 
them and our social scientists and edu- 
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cators have not been able to deal with 
it adequately, even in theory. Far too 
often, the critical thinker; the individ- 
ual who does most to extend knowledge, 
the person who can upon the basis of 
logic and scientific data derive prin- 
ciples which are helpful to mankind, 
is penalized or ostracized. He has to 
pay the price in mundane terms for 
conceiving an idea or proposition which 
is not in harmony wtih accepted stand- 
ards. Socrates and many other criti- 
cal scholars are examples. 

There is far too much waste and dis- 
sipation of energy on every college 
campus today because prevailing con- 
ditions insist on conformity in thinking. 
Institutions of higher education in 
America must become places where man 
can seek for truth as it relates to the 
nature of the universe, the nature of 
the individual, the nature of society, 
and the role of the college in improv- 
ing society. Institutions of higher 
learning must create a more favorable 
climate for motivating students to be- 
come concerned with the relationships 
between all areas of knowledge as 
they relate to truth. The humanities 
and arts, the social 
sciences, and, other related disciplines 
have specific contributions to make. 
They all have much to offer because 
they are inter-related and contribute 
in helping mankind to improve society. 
Students must develop an understand- 
ing of these relationships and must be 
able to use them in attacking present 
day problems. The professor who 
thinks critically and who envisions the 
inter-relationships of the major dis- 
ciplines is in a key position to help 
students to do so. 

In conclusion let me emphasize again 
five points in higher education which 
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are vitally needed in developing the 
abilities of students to think critically 
and evaluatively. 1) We must identify, 
acknowledge and face courageously the 
problems which have grown out of mass 
education. We must focus all of our 
intellectual resources on these problems 
in seeking solutions to them. 2) In 
addition to an adequate knowledge of 
subject matter, college personnel should 
understand better the role of the insti- 
tution of higher education in its total- 
ity. They must have a strong belief 
and deep conviction that they them- 
selves must demonstrate the ability to 
think critically. They must possess 
the techniques of making thinking the 
core of the learning experience. 38) 
Facts, information and knowledge are 
essential to the thinking process. The 


tools of thinking must be understood. 
Communication must be clear and we 
must be able to distinguish between a 
fact and a value judgment. 4) The 
issues, conflicts and controversies which 
emerge in our society must be made 
food for thought in the classroom. 5) 
Finally, our culture, our society and 
our institutions of higher learning must 
provide an environment for scholars 
and students who are deeply concerned 
with and given to the thinking process 
and the extension of knowledge. Our 
college teachers and students must not 
be discouraged and penalized because 
their efforts are the antithesis of ac- 


cepted standards. Their creative ef- 
forts and abilities will help mankind 


to rise to its full stature. 








Some Processes of Strengthening Civil Rights* 


Braitsrorp R. BrazEeay 
Academic Dean and Professor of Economics, Morehouse College 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, for my subject today I will dis- 
cuss: Some Process of Strengthening 
Civil Rights. Members of the Hungry 
Club know that the processes of having 
people creatively and constructively 
discuss vital issues will help America 
strengthen democracy in principle and 
in fact. On the surface this may seem 
to be an easy undertaking inasmuch 
as we have a deeply rooted democratic 
heritage. However, alert participants 
in a democratic form of government 
know how necessary it is to give con- 
stant watch-care to its preservation 
and growth. They know how vital and 
difficult it is to keep alive the right 
of protest which is one of the main- 
springs of democracy. Progress in this 
respect depends on development and 
growth of a political liberalism that 
will operate within the confines of the 
Constitution of the United States, thus 
giving deeper functional meaning to the 
Bill of Rights, the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments in the protection of civil 
liberties. This approach is even more 
necessary when one recognizes how 
relatively easy it is to hood-wink the 
masses of people by hysterical propa- 
gandistic techniques and appeals. As- 
sailed by extremists on the right and 
on the left too many persons often 
despair of receiving the benefits of a 
creatively functioning democracy. 

Victimized by such appeal they tend 
to give up their freedom without much 

*Talk delivered before the Hungry Club, 


a forum group, Wednesday, May 5, 1954, at 
the Rutler Street Y.M.C.A., Atlanta, Ga. 


well-directed, organized protest in or- 
der to gain what seems:to be a greater 
degree of security. As they pursue 
the phantoms of security and yield 
freedom, they give up that which is a 
basic preservative of democracy. With- 
out freedom they are not in a position 
to protect freedom of speech, worship, 
assembly and press. The next step 
in their being subjugated involves the 
establishment by their oppressors of a 
dictatorship which will seek to drive 
out remaining liberal elements. A 
dictatorship will not tolerate any kind 
of creative freedom which enables peo- 
ple to oppose what is being done to 
stifle their initiative and make them 
victims of a form of totalitarianism. Ex- 
ploitation of people without their being 
able to protest their fate effectively 
is the goal of those few persons who 
maintain a dictatorship. 


One may accept this logic yet staun- 
chly maintain that people in the United 
States have too much political sense 
and maturity to permit themselves to 
be oppressed. Perhaps the average in- 
telligent individual, when given an 
opportunity to be rational, would re- 
ject suppressive techniques that pre- 
cede the formation of a dictatorship. 
However, he is often the victim of 
reactionary forces with which he as 
an individual is unable to cope. The 
explosive danger in this type of ex- 
perience makes it more necessary for 
him to guard against it by helping to 
form a creative, protective type of 
public opinion that rejects reaction 
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and thrives best in an atmosphere of 
political liberalism. 

Minority groups including the Ne- 
gro, are making a vital contribution 
in this respect because of their po- 
litical strength. As interracial, -cul- 
tural and -creedal cooperation is ex- 
tended the more potent becomes the 
political strength of those who know 
from experience what a denial of Civil 
Rights means. Although it is not ac- 
tive now, the National Council For a 
Permanent FEPC, which was largely 
created on the initiative of Negroes, 
pointed the way as an experiment in 
Under its 
banner Negroes, Jews, Spanish-Amer- 


inter-group political action. 


icans, Catholics, Protestants, powerful 
segments of organized labor, and many 
liberals organized a rather powerful 
political pressure group which helped 
for a while to support political liberal- 
ism and put the brakes on political 
reaction which threatened Civil Rights. 
In later years this technique was great- 
ly aided by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple which for several years has spon- 
sored the National Mobilization for 
Civil Rights in Washington, D. C. Its 
delegates crossed racial, creedal and 
nationality lines and formed an in- 
tegrated unity when they appealed to 
their Congressmen to extend the mean- 
ing and application of Civil Rights. 
These delegates were forthright in 
stressing that they represented grass- 
roots political strength in a number of 
Congressional districts. There can be 
further extension of this kind of po- 
litical pressure as more Negroes in the 
South exercise the right to vote. With 
this action being accompanied by a 
liberal political awakening on the part 
of the masses of white people in the 





South an intensified political pressure 
will rid this region of many stagnant 
politicians who thrive on political and 
societal reaction which is detrimental 
to civil rights. 

The degree to which Negroes parti- 
cipate in this process on an integrated 
basis will depend on many more of 
them shedding a type of thinking which 
causes them to say: “We don’t want to 
go anywhere when we are not wanted.” 
Frankly, there are people who don’t 
want Negroes anywhere at all. Thus, if 
the desires of these people are accepted 
and respected there would be nothing 
for Negroes to do but remain complete- 
ly and eternally segregated from the 
For- 
tunately there is an increasing number 
of Negroes who are breaking away 
from psychological and societal ghettos 
and are letting it be known that they 
expect to go wherever any other law- 
abiding American goes. And in so 
doing they are being welcomed by an 
increasing number of liberated persons 
of the majority group. To hasten this 
process Negroes must be willing to 
forego following narrow, specific racial 
policies in order to help achieve broad- 
er societal goals which will benefit all 
Americans. In other words, they must 
stress broad aims and causes rather 
than race as such. This does not 
mean that race will not at times be 
used as a rallying point. It does 
mean that Negroes will see beyond 
race so as to recognize the possibili- 
ties of making progress within the 
milieu created by political and eco- 
nomic liberalism. 


mainstream of American life. 


Let us at this junction consider an 
illustration which I think will help 
get this point over. There was a 
time when virtually all Negroes rooted 
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for the Brooklyn Dodgers because they 
pioneered in employing Negro base- 
ball players. This support was largely 
racial in character. As it stands now 
a Negro would be confused if he want- 
ed to root for a Big League team just 
because it had Negro players. Sup- 
pose two such teams were playing 
against each other? What then? To 
reduce his confusion our Negro base- 
ball fan will have to settle on a team 
and support it, and not merely its 
players of color. As Negroes become 
increasingly integrated they will have 
to learn better how to support prin- 
ciples rather than race or else they may 
unwittingly be led by racial appeals to 
support reactionary measures which 
will stifle democracy. This possibility 
is not theoretical, for in considering 
McCarthy’s investigations from a racial 
point of view many Negroes might 
conclude that they should have no 
fear of them. Although several Ne- 
groes have appeared before the Com- 
mittee only one has been dealt with in 
somewhat of a typical manner. Fol- 
lowing this experience the Negro in- 
volved was restored to her job and 
the McCarthyites have remained silent 
about this matter. What is one of 
the possible reasons for this? Has it 
ever occurred to Americans that Mc- 
Carthy in his bid for more political 
power would deliberately seek to gain 
favor with Negroes so that their po- 
litical strength along with that of 
many Jews, Catholics and many other 
average Americans who also abhor 
Communism will aid him in his dia- 
bolical scheme to attain dictatorial po- 
litical power? Negroes must see be- 
yond his soft pedalling of the race 
issue and recognize him as a source of 
real danger to civil rights and De- 


mocracy. They must realize that Mc- 
Carthyism is not an isolated 'phenom- 
enon. It is a combination of reaction- 
ary personalities, exploitive pressure, 
ultra-conservative politics, vicious prop- 
aganda and stark reaction. It is against 
civil rights and minority groups; it 
fosters isolationism, anti-organized la- 
bor legislation and economic and po- 
litical exploitation of the masses. 

In the wake of unprecedented pres- 
sures as spearheaded by McCarthyism 
Americans are being hampered as ad- 
vocates of democracy at home and 
abroad by a hysterical wave of reac- 
tion which is designed to pave the way 
for them to be methodically exploited. 
Although the perpetrators loudly pro- 
claim that their motives are in the in- 
terest of democracy their flagrant ac- 
tions do not coincide with the interests 
of the masses of people or with democ- 
racy. There are those in the vanguard 
of this reactionary leadership who 
resent the expression of any other point 
of view but their very own. By means 
of character assassination they adjudge 
a person guilty before he has had a 
hearing. This procedure is of course 
contrary to the traditional American 
concept of justice. The domain of the 
Church and academic freedom have 
been challenged, and the United States 
Armed Forces are being harrassed by 
reactionary forces. Organized labor 
has been handicapped by the admitted- 
ly injurious nature of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor Law. Social Security bene- 
fits have not been extended to cover 
as many people as they should. Fed- 
eral aid to education has been shelved. 
The American Medical Association by 
means of its powerful lobby and prop- 
aganda efforts has quieted most of 
the influential voices in favor of a na- 
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tional health insurance program de- 
spite the generally poor health facili- 
ties and services available to those per- 
sons who can’t afford to pay the usual 
medical fees. Under the guise of econ- 
omy which was directed by political 
pressure, the United States Public 
Health Service has had to curtail many 
of its essential services. Low cost 
housing and slum clearance projects 
have been substantially blocked. Next, 
we ask why it is that civil rights are 
not being given the political backing 
they deserve? What about the elimina- 
tion of the poll tax by federal action 
in those few states that now have- it, 
so as to extend political democracy? 
Finally, in this connection what about 
making more real the concept of equal- 
ity of economic opportunity by pas- 
sage of a permanent federal fair em- 
ployment law? These statements and 
questions reflect a recession in liberal 
thinking which has blighted democ- 
racy. They indicate that a well-knit 
political liberalism must support an 
expansion of economic opportunity and 
broaden the base of economic liberal- 
ism. Further, civil rights thrive in 
an atmosphere of political and eco- 
nomic liberalism. They are curtailed 
in an atmosphere of reaction. At pres- 
ent were it not for rulings of the 
United States Supreme Court and 
presidential executive orders, this na- 
tion’s progress in the area of civil 
rights on a federal level would be 
virtually at a standstill. Congression- 
al inaction in this area has been and 
is still alarming. 


Changes in this situation depend 
upon political pressure from voters di- 
rected against the Senate to have it 
change Rule 22 as it applies to clo- 
ture or limitation of debate. Under 


this rule which requires a vote of two- 
thirds of all members of the Senate 
before cloture can be applied it is 
possible for a determined minority to 
block passage of liberal legislation by 
a fillibuster. Until this cloture pro- 
vision is changed it is not likely that 
any positive action will be taken by 
the Senate on liberal legislative mat- 
ters. In the House of Representatives 
the House Rules Committee by an 
arbitrary use of power can withhold 
reporting legislation for debate that 
has been cleared by other House com- 
mittees. The alternatives for by-passing 
the House Rules Committee are inade- 
quate and ineffective. Only a curtail- 
ment of its withholding authority will 
pave the way for liberal legislation to 
be brought to the floor for debate. As- 
suming for the moment that there is a 
liberal modification of these thwart- 
ing devices, will this change unblock 
Congressional legislative channels? Not 
necessarily, because there will still re- 
main an alliance between conserva- 
tive Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats with sufficient numerical strength 
to sustain their will. The members of 
this alliance, which is based on po- 
litical expediency, must be reduced in 
power and number in forthcoming Con- 
gressional elections by those who real- 
ize the necessity of having Congress 
further extend the benefits of democ- 
racy. 

Next, it should be stressed that the 
effects of reaction have penetrated 
America’s foreign policy and_ its 
staunchest allies are greatly worried. 
They fear the results of a wide spread 
re-emergence of American isolationism. 
They also fear that the eager desire 
of some isolationists to use atomic and 
hydrogen bombs in suppressing people 
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of different ideologies may touch off 
another war which could mean the vir- 
tual end of modern civilization. While 
war is being prepared for and fought, 
civil rights are suspended in many in- 
stances and there never can be a com- 
plete guarantee that they will be re- 
turned unimpaired to the few remain- 
ing people. Considering the validity 
of this statement it seems clear that 
an essential method of protecting and 
furthering civil rights, as well as mod- 
ern civilization, is to perpetuate in- 
ternational peace. However, as_ it 
stands, some prophetic voices that 
once spoke with conviction in support 
of the United Nations have been muf- 
fled by isolationists. Why is it con- 
sidered un-American in some quarters 
to advocate the attainment of world 
peace through the instrumentality of 
United Nations? War with its evil and 
devastating results is an implacable 
enemy of civilization and orderly forms 
of government. Physical destruction 
makes for poverty and war ravaged 
people lose stability and hope. To 
avert such disastrous consequences and 
usher in an era of peace, Americans 
must create a political climate in which 
support for the United Nations will 
thrive. 

Some Americans oppose civil rights 
because they erroneously think that 
they are only for Negroes. Actually 
they are for all the people and this is 
as it should be. Catholics and Jews 
have had their religious services in- 
terfered with in some places in our 
own country. White labor organizers 
have been beaten up and run out of 
certain communities. Spanish-Amer- 
icans have been denied access to pub- 
lic facilities, especially in the South- 
west. Other minority groups in vary- 


ing degrees have been deprived of 
first-class citizenship, including equal- 
ity of economic opportunity which is 
now being regarded as an essential 
civil right inasmuch as “the right to 
work is synonymous with the right to 
live.” This listing of the general 
violation of civil rights is sufficient 
enough, I hope, to indicate their uni- 
versal nature and applicability. As 
this point of view gains more accept- 
ance civil rights will be more widely 
supported, 

Due to pressure of time I will dis- 
cuss only one other phase of the so- 
cietal phenomena which operate to de- 
prive a large segment of American cit- 
izens of their civil rights, and that is 
racial segregation. Where there is 
segregation there can be no equality 
for the segment of the population 
that is segregated. Someone might 
insist that public facilities can be sep- 
arate but equal. Only in theory can 
this be the case. Suppose it is as- 
sumed for the sake of argument that 
there can be separate but equal status 
for a segregated minority group, then 
by what process will that group be 
chosen for a segregated status? Why 
should race, color, creed, sex or na- 
tional origin be the criterion? Why 
should the pattern of undifferentiated 
equality so essential to a democracy 
be broken up into separate parts? 
Whenever one of the equal parts of 
the population—for instance the Ne- 
gro—is pushed away from the main- 
stream of societal life, this is dis- 
crimination. If to segregate in this 
manner is not discrimination, then why 
was a particular group chosen in the 
first place? Why weren’t all the 
other equal parts given an_ inferior 
status equal to that of the segregated 
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There is only one answer to 


group? 
this question and that is this: segrega- 


tion is discrimination. This means 
that those who are interested in blot- 
ting out racial discrimination which 
stifles civil rights will have to work 
for the elimination of segregation. 
They will have to help push back the 
curtain of political and economic reac- 
tion so as to make it easier for minority 
groups to be integrated in the main- 
stream of American democracy. As 
advocates of this process gain political 
strength and maturity they will in- 
creasingly help to broaden the base 
of democracy. It is recognized that 
the integration of minority groups also 
must be fostered by creative educa- 
tional, economic, religious, interracial 
and intercultural processes. With 
these forces combining their political 
strength much progress can be made in 
electing progressive candidates to of- 
fice, locally and nationally. Once in 
office these persons will be more sensi- 
tive and responsive to the desires of 
those who believe in nurturing the 
more liberal of democracy 
which should include the elimination 
of segregation. 


aspects 


Many, including some who are con- 
verted to this type of program, insist 
that it is difficult to legislate against 
the mores. They say that a law is 
more effective when it conforms to the 
customs. Admittedly, this is one as- 
pect of the sociology of law enforce- 
ment. Yet on the other hand it is a 
fact that a law which is not grounded 
in the customs can serve as a moral 
and legal anchor. When it was 
adopted the fourteenth amendment 
definitely was not grounded in the 
mores but what would democracy in 
the United States be if it could not 


rely on the moral, legal and prophetic 
forces of this constitutional amend- 
ment? It is amazing how people can 
change their customs when they have 
to do so by a process of rational 
coercion. Considering the changes that 
have taken place in inter-state rail- 
road transportation and in the admis- 
sion of Negroes to state graduate and 
professional schools in a number of 
Southern states many people were 
amazed that the predicted violence and 
riots have not taken place. What about 
the mores? Actually it is not known 
how flexible they are.. Under rational 
political and legal pressure they can 
be made more flexible and by this 
process civil rights will be extended. 
What has been said does not imply 
that racial adjustment resulting in a 
breaking down of segregation is not 
accompanied by friction. To be sure 
it is and at times there will be flare- 
ups and some violence. However, this 
type of action can be reduced in scope 
and intensity when a politically literate 
electorate supports the extension of 
governmental police power which is de- 
signed to uphold the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law and order. By this proc- 
ess there will be a reduction in the 
number of persons who take the law 
into their own hands in upholding 
“white supremacy.” As the United 
States changes its attitude toward race 
and color and erases the ugly marks 
and practices of segregation it will 
morally and politically strengthen its 
international leadership. With two- 
thirds of the people of the world being 
colored this country can’t afford to 
alienate their support by exhibiting a 
“white supremacy” complex at home 
and abroad. It would be far better 


if this country recognized its respon- 
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sibilities in this respect on the basis 
of principle and sacredness of human 
personality. Yet, if America is driven 
to support liberal aspects of democ- 
racy because of pressure of interna- 
tional power politics, it must also work 
for the creation of a substantial, sup- 
porting, domestic intergroup policy 
which will stand the critical test when 
scrutinized internationally by oppress- 
ed people. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
once more the necessity of fortifying 
the existence of democracy by deepen- 
ing the scope and application of civil 
rights without regard to race, color, 
creed, national origin or sex. This can 
best be done by eternally combating 
the forces of political and economic 
reaction which stifle liberal thought 


and action, and propel America to- 
ward the strangulating tentacles of 
dictatorship. Minority groups should 
integrate and intensify their efforts in 
support of democracy, along with those 
of others, by vigorously supporting 
progressive social legislation; world 
peace through the instrumentality of 
the United Nations; by strengthening 
civil rights; by eliminating racial seg- 
regation; and by helping to undergird 
this country’s moral and political lead- 
ership in international affairs by im- 
proving the status of minority groups. 
Finally, it should be emphasized that 
democracy is sorely in need of the re- 
generative influences of these combin- 
ed efforts to extend the protective and 
prophetic meaning of civil rights which 
are an essential preservative of De- 


mocracy. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LIFE WITH THE NEHRUS* 


At a time when East-West cold and 
hot wars occupy our immediate atten- 
tion, when Indo-American relations are 
somber, and when most of one’s read- 
ing is “scholarly” and “significant” it 
is indeed refreshing and relaxing to 
turn to an account of life in India and 
America by a young woman who has 
fully enjoyed both lands. 

In Prison and Chocolate Cake Nay- 
antara Sahgal, second daughter of 
Mme Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and 
niece of Jawaharlal Nehru, presents 
a lighthearted and glamorous story of 
her childhood and youth in India and 
the United States. In 1943, in the 
midst of war, Tara and her sister 
Lekha (Chandralekha) departed from 
Bombay on a United States troop ship 
which, after crossing mined and sub- 
marine infested waters, deposited the 
two girls not in New York where they 
were awaited but on the docks of San 
Pedro. Inadvertently they were di- 
rected to a cheap Los Angeles hotel 
located in the burlesque district where 
they were immediately taken in charge 
by the hotel detective who showed 
them the sights, after which they made 
their way across the continent to 
Wellesley, there to study for four 
years. 

These two adolescents were sent in 
wartime to a far distant strange land 
confidently and fearlessly by discip- 
lined parents who, in their prison con- 
finement, decided that their daughters 
should have the opportunity “to work, 
play, and live in an environment free 
from crisis, to grow up unembittered 
by the events taking place in our 
country, and, above all, to have a happy 


*Nayantara Sahgal, Prison and Choco- 
late Cake. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1954, Pp. 236. 
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girlhood to look back upon.” This 
would never have been possible in 
India which was then a vast concen- 
tration camp. 

Once in New York the “nieces of 
Nehru” were received in a manner 
befitting V. I. P.’s—with orchids and a 
press conference—and this at a time 
when “Mamu” (Pandit Nehru) was 
languishing in a prison the location 
of which was unknown to his nieces. 
The narrative weaves back and forth 
between India and the United States 
and is inevitably and inextricably in- 
terwoven with politics. No Pandit or 
Nehru living in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century could escape the 
serious impact and import of the re- 
markable events of that period. 

Mrs. Sahgal tells the human story 
of the warm and distinguished family 
circle into which she was born in 
Allahabad. There are glimpses of her 
grandfather Molital Nehru who gave 
up a lucrative law practice to become 
a disciple of Gandhi; references to 
her brilliant, remarkable, understand- 
ing and indulgent ““Papu”, Ranjit Sit- 
aram Pandit, a linguist and man of 
letters, who succumbed in prison while 
two daughters studied in America; 
penetrating anecdotes and incidents in 
the life of Mummie and Mamu; and a 
detailed description of Indira’s (Pan- 
dit Nehru’s daughter) wedding. We 
sympathize with the children as they 
watch the pathetic figure of their beau- 
tiful Mummie being carried off to 
prison in the dead of night by a con- 
voy of eleven lorries. The ingenuity 
and versatility of Mme Pandit is seen 
in producing apetizing dishes from 
nowhere to serve to groups of five to 
twenty-five unexpected guests, some of 
whom were egg-eating and others non- 
egg-eating vegetarians and at least one 
on a pure fruit diet, and in presiding 
over the session of the United Nations 
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dealing with South Africa’s treatment 
of Indians. We are permitted inti- 
mate glimpses of Mamu standing on 
his head during his morning exercises, 
romping and shouting with his nieces 
and standing them on their heads be- 
fore a silent Mummie who dared not 
protest unless she be given the same 
treatment, and the scene of India’s 
Prime Minister receiving informally 
the Mountbattens who ate strawberry 
ice cream on the lawn. 

Nayantara Sahgal writes interest- 
ingly and amusingly of celebrities who 
passed her way from the age of four 
when she was reluctant to present a 
bouquet of flowers to the Mahatma, 
whom she thought “ugly,” until 1947 
when she rode on his funeral train. 

Since Allahabad was one of the 
centers ef the national movement, it 
was natural that Anand Bhawan, the 
Nehru’s home, should be the hub of 
political activity. Though the chil- 
dren were not a part of the excite- 
ment, they observed the proceedings 
from a distance. The garlic eating 
Gandhi was the most honored guest. 
Others who came to Anand Bhawan 
were the distinguished and inimitable 
Maulana Azad with his stately Riche- 
lieu-like figure; the flowing haired, flow- 
ing bearded Tandonji and Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu, the spontaneous, sharp- 
tongued poetess and politician and one 
of the only two women who had been 
President of the Congress. (This re- 
viewer missed the presence of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.) Among the visitors 
from abroad were Mrs. Margaret San- 
ger and Sir Stafford Cripps, to whom 
Indira, with her approaching wedding 
in mind, offered “potato Cripps,” in- 
stead of potato chips, at dinner. 


In the United States Tara and 
Lekha had several homes when they 
were not in residence at Wellesley. 
One was with Paul and Essie Robeson 
in Enfield, Connecticut, where the girls 
were called “daughters” and washed 
and hung their saris all over the house 
and garden, while another was Dor- 
othy Norman’s modern triplex apart- 
ment in New York. One summer vaca- 


tion was spent with Mr. and Mrs. 
Walsh (Pearl Buck) and their five 
children in their country home in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Shagal, unfortunately, con- 
cludes her narrative with her return 
to India in 1947 feeling like Rip Van 
Winkle in New Delhi—a city stranger 
to her than Washington, D. C., or 
New York—when she accompanied 
India’s first Prime Minister to dinner 
in Government House with the Earl 
and Countess Mountbatten, the last 
viceroy and vicereine of India, who 
remained for a year after independence 
for the Earl to serve as Governor- 
General. As Nayantara watched 
Gandhi’s ashes scattered over the 
Ganges, she observed: “The curtain 
had rung down over a great drama, 
but another one was about to begin. 
Gandhi was dead, but his India would 
live on in his children.” 

Let us hope that Mrs. Sahgal, who 
now lives in Bombay with her husband 
and two children, will prepare a sequel 
to this first volume which will chronicle 
the part the Nehrus have played in 
India and world affairs since 1947. 


MeERzE TaTE 


WHO ARE SOUTH AFRICANS?* 


The quiet authority of The South 
African Way of Life, prepared by the 
International Studies Conference at the 
request of UNESCO, defines its im- 
portance. Eleven of the twelve chap- 
ters of the book were prepared by 
people who call South Africa their 
native land and whose educations and 
careers have provided them with a 
thorough knowledge of their subjects 
and the understanding and detachment 
of the scholar. 

This sober, factual, succinct account 
of the South African community—if 
there is such a community—deals with 
a country, certainly not a nation, of 


*G. H. Calpin, (Editor), The South Afri- 
can Way of Life. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 200. 
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11,000,000 people of four different 
cultural origins forming six major 
groups. These are: the Afrikaans- 
speaking (composed of descendents of 
the Dutch burghers and other early 
European settlers); the English-speak- 
ing (who came later, mostly during 
the gold rush of 1886); the Jewish 
community (which came primarily from 
Eastern Europe in the 1880's, after 
the Anglo-Boer War and in the twen- 
ties and thirties); the Bantu peoples 
(nearly 8,000,000 belonging to the na- 
tive tribes and forming the largest of 
the six groups); the Coloured people 
(of mixed racial origin, primarily of 
European, Eastern slaves and abori- 
gines); and finally, the Indians (both 
Hindus and Muslims, who came as in- 
dentured labor for the sugar planta- 
tions in the 1860's). 

The first three named groups num- 
ber 2,643,187 people of European de- 
scent with a very high standard of 
education and living; they are pri- 
marily urban, middle and upper class, 
and are engaged in business and the 
professions. The Afrikaners see a 
miracle of God in the only “instance 
since the days of Carthage and Greece, 
of a White community to settle, sur- 
vive and retain its identity on the 
Continent of Africa.” The Afrikaans- 
speaking inhabitants, half of whom 
have become urbanized, have ceased to 
be a purely rural people. 

For every hundred Afrikaners in 
the Union there are seventy-five whose 
language is English. The dominant 
position of the British minority has 
passed. Today the South African of 
English stock faces the prospect either 
of seeing his children absorbed and 
assimilated into Afrikanerdom or of 
their becoming aliens in the land of 
their birth. Intermarriage has pro- 
duced a section of bi-lingual European 
people who have developed a way of 
life which cannot be labelled either 
Afrikaner or British yet it is com- 
pounded of both. Their number is 
increasing and with a good deal of 
justification they claim to be the real 
South Africans. 


The 103,485 Jews in South Africa 
form approximately 4.4 per cent of the 
European population. The great ma- 
jority were born in South Africa and 
live mainly in the cities and large 
town—about 50,000 dwell in Johan- 
nesburg—where they earn a livelihood 
in the professions, especially law and 
medicine, and in secondary industry, 
as well as trade and commerce. The 
Jewish responses to the Native and 
Coloured problems are characteristical- 
ly South African: the majority believe 
in segregation and have strong social 
prejudices against non-Europeans. 

The name “Coloured” is applied to 
1,000,000 inhabitants of mixed racial 
origin in South Africa who are most 
numerous in the Cape Peninsula and 
the Western Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They are employed in 
the most poorly-paid jobs, such as 
unskilled farm laborers and domestic 
servants. Some are engaged as semi- 
skilled laborers while there is a con- 
siderable group of artisans—the only 
Coloured workers to receive equal pay 
for equal work. Because of the dis- 
criminatory practices of employers 
there has been a steady and significant 
decline in the number of Coloured 
youth apprenticed in the various trades 
each year. Politically, the Coloured 
people lie somewhere between the Na- 
tives and Europeans. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century they were 
recognized as enfranchised people. 
However, the Coloured vote has little 
effect on the policy of any party, and 
today the major fear is that the rights 
set down in the entrenched clauses 
of the Constitution will be abolished. 

The word “Bantu,” meaning “Peo- 
ple,” is a name that occurs in all the 
languages of the native tribes that in- 
habit the southeastern parts of Africa. 
As laborers the Bantu have contributed 
much to the development of South Afri- 
ca. At every stage they have participat- 
ed in the building of Western civiliza- 
tion in the country. Matched with Euro- 
pean capital and organizing ability they 
have made the roads and railroads, 
built the villages, dorps, towns and 
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cities; they have worked the farms 
and mined the gold, the diamonds and 
the coal. The contribution of the eight 
million Bantu to the national wealth 
would be even greater were they not 
restricted in opportunities to acquire 
training and working skills, and ex- 
cluded from the machinery of collec- 
tive bargaining as direct participants 
in industry. But the whites at the 
apex of the pyramid of South African 
civilization cannot rest secure with 
such a broad but weak black base. 

The 865,000 Indians in South 
Africa, largely concentrated in Natal 
(approximately 200,000) and_ the 
Transvaal, came as workers and trad- 
ers. Their rapid increase in Natal 
led the Transvaal to enact the famous 
Law 3 of 1885 which forbade Indians 
from acquiring citizenship rights in 
that Republic and from owning landed 
property. The policy that appeals to 
Europeans, British and Afrikaners 
alike, is to segregate Indians in their 
own residential or group areas; to 
control their activities, especially their 
trading activities, within limits to sus- 
tain European supremacy; and to re- 
strict their political representation. At 
present, Indians have no representa- 
tion, direct or indirect, in Parliament 
and local governments. Europeans in 
South Africa would prefer to engage 
with the United Nations in a large 
scale transfer of the Indian popula- 
tion to India. But the majority of 
Indians are South African born. They 
claim that they are South African, 
Indian South African. They have 
therefore no desire to live elsewhere. 
When they turn to India for aid in 
their struggle, it is for aid to become 
South Africans rather than to be look- 
ed upon as Indian. 


The South African Way of Life, be- 
ing a symposium, suffers from the in- 
evitable defects of a cooperative study. 
Each contributor does his assignment 
well, makes a good case for his particu- 
lar group of people and offers a schol- 
arly contribution in his specific area. 
Four excellent chapters on “Education 
in South Africa,” “Political Institu- 


” 


tions,” “Political Parties and Trends, 
and ‘‘Economic Factors” cut across ra- 
cial and cultural groups. David Mar- 
quard, in the Introduction and Con- 
clusion, “Quo Vadis,” applies the es- 
sential cement for the book but a chap- 
ter on Racial Tensions and the Class 
Struggle is needed. 


Occasional references are made to 
this primary aspect of the South Afri- 
can way of life. Mr. Ngcobo explains 
how the attitude of the Bantu towards 
the various sections of the Europeans 
differs, but does not disguise the fact 
that even at its best this attitude is 
one of suspicion, while at its worst 
it is one of active hostility. The 
racial bars which limit the employ- 
ment of Coloured people in skilled and 
semi-skilled trades, the policy of the 
Government to erase Coloureds from 
the common roll and the proposed 
Apartheid create resentment, while re- 
strictions, disabilities and frustrations 
engender rancour in the Indian com- 
munity. In the past caste and religion 
tended to separate Indians—the Hindu 
from the Muslim—the worker from the 
merchant. Similarly the Coloured ar- 
tisan by economics was separated from 
unskilled workers—both Coloured and 
Bantu. But now caste is tending to 
give way to a class movement. 


An important development of re- 
cent years is the appearance of the 
class struggle. A large part of the 
white population has, in essentia’s, 
the outlook of a Herrenvolk, while most 
of the rest have something of the 
mental attitudes associated with the 
unprivileged. Under the impact of the 
industrial revolution which has come 
to South Africa there is an increasing 
number of non-European workers i” 
the semi-skilled class jobs. These . 04 
unskilled workers are being openly - 
secretly organized for political action 
Thus the labor versus capital confli’’ 
the poor versus the rich, takes on fe 
tures already imposed by race. ™ 
class struggle and the race strug’ 
are now overlapping. Indian: 
workers seek to unite with workers 
other races in the class struggle. Th: 
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is a movement initiated by Indian lead- 
ers, a few of them avowed Commun- 
ists, towards a non-European Front, 
united action by Natives, Indians and 
Coloured people for the advancement 
of a common cause. At the moment, the 
Coordinating Council, allegedly a com- 
munist-controlled master planning 
Council, is coordinating the activities 
of the Congress of Democrats, the Col- 
oured Peoples Organiaztion, the South 
African National Congress and the 
Indian Congress. (The New York 
Times, July 18, Section 1, p. 2.) 

What will be the solution to South 
Africa’s racial problem? There are 
two main approaches: integration and 
differentiation. The government which 
is at present in power in South Africa 
is attempting to apply the principle of 
Apartheid, meaning literally, separate- 
ness. This means that there must be 
certain areas of South Africa and cer- 
tain occupations reserved for Euro- 
peans and certain other sections and 
trades reserved for the non-European. 
Above all, the Blacks and Indians 
would not be entitled to the rights of 
citizenship with all the term involves. 

Insistence upon Apartheid fans the 
smouldering embers of hate, resentment 
and frustration which, if kindled with 
a spark of communism, may set off 
an explosion with a disastrous chain 
reaction. 

MerzeE Tate 


IMPERIALISM IN DISGUISE* 


The importance and extent of the 
mandated regions are not generally 
recognized; still less is that of the role 
of Woodrow Wilson, the League of Na- 
tions and Great Britain in setting up 
and administering a trusteeship sys- 
tem designed to protect the rights of 
backward peoples while bolstering 
world security. Campbell L. Upthe- 
grove has prepared an objective, fully 
documented appraisal and analysis of 





*Campbell L. Upthegrove, Empire by 
Mandate. New York: Bookman Associates. 
1954, Pp. 239. 


the workings of a vital aspect of in- 
ternational relations. 

Empire by Mandate is a history of 
the relations of Great Britian with 
the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. The first 
two chapters deal with the mandate 
system and the general problems af- 
fecting the mandate territories of Great 
Britain. Four chapters are concerned 
with specific mandates: Nauru, British 
Togoland and the British Cameroons, 
Tanganyika, Iraq and Palestine, while 
chapter seven concludes the study. 

Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which established 
the mandate system might well rank 
as the Magna Charta of the colored 
races. This would be true if the un- 
derlying principle—the well-being and 
development of people not yet able 
to stand alone by themselves forms a 
sacred trust for civilization—were ap- 
plicable to all culturally backward 
areas. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case, for the mandate system was evolv- 
ed to dispose of and govern the former 
Turkish and German dependencies only 
and not to serve as a guide for ad- 
ministering all colonies. 

Article 22 contains two sorts of 
obligations: (1) The general obligation 
to secure the well-being and develop- 
ment of the inhabitants of the mandat- 
ed territories, and (2) the specific 
obligations relating to the B and C 
territories. The conditions set forth 
in these two paragraphs, with the 
possible exception of that relating to 
commercial equality, were safeguards 
in the interest of the indigenous pop- 
ulation. Moreover, most of them were 
equally beneficial to the states mem- 
bers of the League. The mandatories 
were obliged to secure in the man- 
dated territories conditions which 
would guarantee the prohibition of 
abuses, such as the slave trade and 
liquor traffic. In a different manner, 
regulation of the arms traffic was laid 
down primarily in the interest of the 
natives. Freedom of conscience or re- 
ligion was evidently required as much 
for the sake of keeping the peace 
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among the various European sects as 
for the sake of allowing freedom to 
the native in deciding what he would 
like to believe. The prevention of 
military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and defense 
of territory was an immense protec- 
tion for the natives under the rule of 
a mandatory having compulsory mili- 
tary services in its colonies; neverthe- 
less, it was also a protection to the 
states who feared that the mandated 
territories might be used as reservoirs 
for the raising of great black armies 
to strengthen the military power of 
the mandatory state. The obligation 
to prevent the establishment of forti- 
fication or military and naval bases 
in the mandated territories was un- 
doubtedly laid down primarily in the 
interests of the members of the League. 

The specific obligation which has 
aroused the most contention regarding 
its purpose is the obligation in the 
paragraph relating to the B territories 
(those in Africa with the exception 
of Southwest Africa) requiring the 
mandatories to establish conditions 
which will secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League. Paragraph 
6, relating to C mandates (Southwest 
Africa and the Pacific Islands), in- 
stead of enumerating again the duties 
of the mandatory powers, says simply 
that the territories can best be ad- 
ministered under the laws of the man- 
datory as integral portions of its terri- 
tory, subject to the safeguards in the 
interests of the indigenous population. 

In the administration of the C ter- 
ritories one can find indications of the 
mandate system forming a cloak for 
imperialism. One specific example will 
illustrate this point. The C mandates 
came into force December 20, 1919, 
when confirmed by the League Coun- 
cil. The South Pacific island of Nauru, 
a member of this group, had been al- 
loted the British Empire by the Allied 
Supreme War Council on May 7 of the 
same year. An agreement was made 


on July 2 between Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand for joint 


administration of the government un- 
der the direction, during the first five 
years, of an administrator appointed 
by Australia. By this agreement, the 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers in Nauru were vested in an 
administrator, to be appointed by the 
governor of Australia for the first five 
years, and who was given practically 
unlimited authority over all matters 
other than the business relating to the 
phosphate deposits. The title to the 
phosphate was vested in a board of com- 
missioners, one from each of the three 
governments, which manages the busi- 
ness and divides the output in a pre- 
scribed ratio: Great Britain, 42 per 
cent; Australia, 42 per cent; and New 
Zealand, 16 per cent. None of the 
phosophate can be sold to any other 
than these countries until the wants of 
all of them are satisfied. 


This Nauru agreement, ratified by 
an act of the British Parliament on 
August 4, 1920, presents a clear case 
of a mandatory monopolizing the nat- 
ural resourcs of its mandated territory. 
Also it was directly opposed to the 
principle of complete separation of 
government and business in admin- 
istering backward areas. This agree- 
ment was bitterly attacked in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. Asquith de- 
clared: “It is illegal in its origin, un- 
equal in its operation; it is opposed 
in all respects to the letter and the 
spirit of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” (P. 84.) 


The British government pointed out 
in defense that the exclusive right of 
working the phosophate had previously 
belonged to a British corporation, the 
Pacific Phosphate Company, and that 
the agreement merely transferred the 
property and rights of a British cor- 
poration to the British government. The 
government was sustained by a vote 
of 218 to 57. 


In 1954, when the less advanced 
peoples of the earth are demanding 
consideration as major principals in 
the international power struggle, Em- 
pire by Mandate is a timely contribu- 
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tion to the understanding of a crucial 
phase of current history. 
Merze Tarte 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


LITERATURE AS A SOCIAL 
SYMBOL 


Whether we entirely like it or not, 
Porgy and Bess, like Amos and Andy, 
the asslike Uncle Tom, and Little 
Black Sambo, seem to be here to stay. 
Many people call them art, and some 
seem really to believe that they are. 
Richard Coe of the Washington Post 
recently took up the cudgels against 
those who protested the inappropriate- 
ness of the opera, Porgy and Bess, 
in a supposedly enlightened genera- 
tion like our own. More scholarly peo- 
ple than he, for 25 years, have praised 
the opera and the precedent play 
and novel for their sublime entertain- 
ment and essential truth. 

In the wake of the tremendous na- 
tional success of the opera comes a 
biography of the creator of Porgy.* 
It is a thoughtful and respectful biog- 
raphy. It is written by a man who 
obviously knows his material and 
handles it with care. That he has 
chosen an interesting project is un- 
deniable. It is always interesting to 
the lovers of literature and of people 
to have traced for them the mysterious 
ways whereby a creator of a famous 
character himself comes into being. 

And yet, if Mr. Durham had done 
no more than that tracing, it is doubt- 
ful that his book would merit notable 
consideration. It is not a blazing mas- 
terpiece of biography. It has not un- 
covered overwhelming new truths about 
Mr. Heyward or the Charleston aris- 
tocracy of which he was a scion or 
the American literary scene of the 
twenties and thirties. In fact, as con- 
temporary biography, it is almost too 
quiet. 





*Frank Durham, DuBose Heyward: The 
Man Who Wrote Porgy. Columbia: Uni- 
ue of South Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 


But it wins the attention of readers 
of the JournaL or Necro Epvucation 
and of other important documentary 
histories on a single significant ground: 
what about these creators and their 
creations which achieve great popular 
success at the expense of maligning a 
large segment of the public? How 
far is good literature allowed to go as 
a reckless driver in the state of so- 
ciology? 

Let us consider this ground very 
carefully in the light of Mr. Durham’s 
well-considered biography. Take, first, 
a major question: to what extent did 
DuBose Heyward have the opportunity 
to learn about the people of Porgy? 
Mr. Durham shows him rising as a 
young, but penurious, Charleston aris- 
tocrat. He demonstrates that Mr. Hey- 
ward's first significant job, from the 
standpoint of literary stuff, was as 
cotton checker for a steamship line 
on the Charleston waterfront. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Durham, the Negro Mr. 
Heyward met there, “was a savage, 
removed from the soil to the under- 
world of the city—alien, exotic, child- 
like, fierce, and intensely human.” Mr. 
Heyward did not merely observe the 
phenomenon of these people; he listen- 
ed to their problems and shared their 
joys and humor. 

From then on, DuBose Heyward 
knew his Negroes. He did not con- 
fine himself to the poorer types or to 
the Southern types. He met and cher- 
ished the gamut. Much of his life is 
a balancing on the steep tightrope of 
being a liberal about Negroes and a 
true Southerner at one and the same 
time. In New York, he went to parties 
where Negroes were. And some peo- 
ple suspect he was being autobiogra- 
phical when he described, in Mamba’s 
Daughters, the situation of the elegant 
white man who met the pretty young 
colored girl’s train and handled the 
suitcase. 

Most interestingly, Mr. Durham 
tells how DuBose Heyward mastered 
his literary art. He leaned always 
to the heart, and the sentimental, rather 
than to the mind, and the merely fac- 
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tual or scientific. Among the reviewers 
of Porgy, the novel, on its first ap- 
pearance were many who praised this 
mastery and this point of view. To 
them Porgy was utterly convincing be- 
cause it was patiently constructed and 
heartwhole. 

Let us concede Porgy and Mamba’s 
Daughters all the honesty and artistic 
conformation that anyone has ever con- 
ceded them. Let us say that Mr. 
Heyward was kind, sympathetic, and 
even generous to these savage deni- 
zens of the Charleston waterfront. Such 
concession only heightens the main 
point of our search. If Porgy is all 
that honest and artistic, then it must 
be true, absolutely true. If it is true, 
says the reader or the spectator of 
play or musical, then this is the way 
Negroes—not just Charleston Negroes 
—are. And if Negroes are this way, 
then people have a right to exclude 
and segregate them. 

On this spot the true lover of lit- 
erature faces a terrible quandary. You 
cannot shackle artistic truth, no mat- 
ter whom it hurts. At the other ex- 
treme, you cannot prevent readers and 
audiences from believing what they 
see and concluding through their ar- 
tistic insights, especially since art is 
the essence of life and, at its best, 
more reliable even than life itself. 
There is nothing for it, then, but to 
give the artist, whatever his orienta- 
tion, absolute freedom of speech: and 
whoever suffers, just suffers until he 
can outmaneuver the artist. 

The illogicality of this position 
would be at once demonstrated if one 
imagines a movie with the technical 
skill of Birth of a Nation except with 
the prongs pointed in the opposite di- 
rection. Imagine black mobs chasing, 
with the same thrills, white monsters 
with flowing blond hair. Such a movie 
no one would believe or tolerate. And 
yet it would be no farther from es- 
sential truth than Birth of a Nation. 
It would be a slander on decent peo- 
ple and their aspirations. When a 
Porgy appears, however, the readers 
and spectators see no harm. It is 


dreamlike 
story of the amoral, half-human Ne- 
groes who are a good deal more lov- 


merely a semi-romantic, 


able than the climbing variety. It has 
nothing to do with the black graduates 
of M.I.T. or brown Phi Beta Kappas 
from Harvard or Howard. 

How absurd can you get! 

The present writer vields to no one 
in his genuine love of art, especially 
in his love of the dramatic art. Like- 
wise, he is a devotee of the principle 
that literature, like all arts, is a potent 
social force that has made life livable, 
interpreted society to itself, and res- 
cued society from the doldrums of the 
routine and the factual. But like every 
true lover of literature he knows that 
extremes are bad: overemphasis on art 
is mere artiness; overemphasis on so- 
cial values in literature deprives the 
art of its strength and greatness and 
insight. 

Of course, DuBose Heyward appre- 
ciated his Negro subjects in his way, 
and relished them. Certainly he con- 
vinced people through his peculiar hu- 
man touch. But this is not to say 
that Porgy is the only, or even the 
essential, truth. From the very start, 
Mr. Heyward deprived himself of the 
artist’s greatest power—complete iden- 
tification. He treated his Negroes as 
a thing apart: he would never himself 
admit to being “alien, exotic, childlike, 
fierce.” He was the nice, clean white 
man who saw in the people of Cat- 
fish Row what he wanted to see. He 
would have seen it whether it was 
there or not. He would not have ac- 
cepted any fact of Catfish Row which 
failed to coincide with his pre-deter- 
mined concept. And the praisers of 
Porgy and Bess are in exactly his 
same boat! 

If they want to install Porgy as 
sheer romance, why then let them. 
But no, they don’t want it as sheer 
romance; they want it sanctified as 
truth brought to life through art. Only 
as truth does it have sufficient shock 
value to be fully enjoyable. But they 
cannot have it as truth because it is 
not truth; it did not arise through 
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perfect identification, decpest under- 
standing, greatest desire to mirror life. 


The best proof of DuBose Hey- 
ward’s weakness is in his failure, fully 
acknowledged by his biographer and by 
his critics, to portray the white folk 
of his acquaintance with anything like 
the skill with which he portrayed Ne- 
groes in Porgy. Will someone please 
ask why? The answer would have to 
be that Mr. Heyward suffers the limi- 
tations of nearly all Southern writers: 
he is bound to a world of his dreamy 
past, not to the exciting change and 
realities of his present. He loves, hates, 
measures, accepts, rejects, chooses, and 
avoids almost entirely in terms of a 
certain lost tradition, with which he 
must always flavor his present day. His 
concrete major premise—the superior- 
ity of the white man, the difference in 
nature of the black—comes first; noth- 
ing may stand in opposition to it; only 
that which coexists with it, exists. By 
this method, he excludes much of the 
essential world. Under this banner, he 
fails to see life steadily, and see it 
whole. 


To some extent, the popularity of 
Porgy, the character, is the result of 
the graciousness and humanity and de- 
lightful weakness of DuBose Heyward, 
a true Southerner. Porgy and _ his 
crowd are good entertainment on all 
levels; but they are merely well-con- 
trived creatures, not great creations. 
They are pretty figures on the edge 
of the pupil of the observer, not figures 
against the sky. If people remember 
and accept this fact, much of the dam- 
age done by Porgy and Amos and 
Andy and suchlike eternal monstrosi- 
ties would be avoided. 

Mr. Durham is to be thanked for 
making the true position of Porgy and 
his creator so crystalline clear. But 
let him not believe that Porgy is a 
true Negro or a great character. Porgy 
is a little dark dream from the heart 
and mind of a pleasant person and 
writer who might have been great had 


he lived and worked in the big, wide, 
open world. 
Joun Lovett, JR., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


NEGRO WARRIORS FOR 
FPREEDOM* 


When the United States became in- 
volved in World War II a most try- 
ing problem on the home front was 
that of the role of the Negro citizen 
in the struggle, especially in the armed 
forces. Most of us are familiar with 
the arguments that were advanced dur- 
ing and after that conflict against the 
use of Negro troops in combat units. 
Only today has some sensible adjust- 
ment begun to be made in this area. 
In view of the many questions raised 
as to the Negro’s value as a soldier 
and his total role in the conflict, it is 
unfortunate that Professor Benjamin 
Quarles had not published his admir- 
able study, The Negro In The Civil 
War. Had it been available ten years 
ago it would have answered many ques- 
tions about the Negro’s value in war. 
His vital assistance in the great Amer- 
ican Civil War was proof that he 
could and would fight, and could be 
of invaluable aid on the home front. 

The story of the Negro as a fighter 
and in a noncombatant role during the 
Civil War is an engaging one as it is 
told by Dr. Quarles. In spite of all 
explanations to the contrary, that war 
was over the Negro and slavery. From 
the firing of the first shot the Negro 
was eager to serve. Of special interest 
is the picture of the efforts of Negroes 
to serve in the Confederate forces at 
the beginning of the war. That he 
was rejected by the Confederacy is not 
surprising, but that he was rejected in 
the North is strange. As in more re- 
cent wars the Negro had to fight in 
order to get the chance to fight. That 
he gave a good account of himself 
there is no doubt. 





*Renjamin Quarles, The Negro in the 
Civil War. Boston: Little, Brown and 


Company, 1953, Pp. 379. 
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It is a stirring picture of black sol- 
diery that the author paints. The 
reader follows the Louisiana Native 
Guards in the bloody assault at Port 
Hudson, the fearful attack by black 
troops at the Crater, and the slaughter 
of the brave men of the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts at Fort Wagner in Char- 
leston harbor. These and many other 
heroic deeds of the black soldiers 
proved that given the chance the Ne- 
gro would measure up to the highest 
standards required. 

Professor Quarles has given us more 
than a military history of the Negro 
during the Civil War. The account 
of the role of the Negro on the home 
front, North and South, is equally ab- 
sorbing. If it were not common knowl- 
edge that in recent years almost insu- 
perable obstacles have been thrown in 
the way of the Negro as a combatant 
it would be difficult to believe that such 
opposition to his use existed during 
the Civil War. Yet he was used more 
fully between 1863 and 1865 than he 
was during either World War I or 
World War Il. Hostility to the Ne- 
gro was not confined to having him 
shoulder a musket, but as a worker, 
Quarles tells us, the black man faced 
discrimination and often mob violence. 
Yet his support of the war did not 
waver. 

Of more than passing interest is the 
story of the Negro in the Confederacy. 
It is clear that the Negro was a major 
factor in the strength of the Confed- 
eracy. Without his labor on fortifica- 
tions and in the fields of the planta- 
tions, the South could not have fought 
the long war which it did. There is 
adequate proof given of the loyalty of 
many Negroes to their masters and 
the Confederate cause. This loyalty 
was usually a personal one and grew 
out of the very personal nature of 
slavery itself. However, such cases 
were the exception rather than the 
rule. 

We see the Negro during the Civil 
War as a loyal and able part of the 
population. It is evident that the rush 


of Negroes to join the Union army, 


and the aid which they gave the Union 
forces in the South were proof that 
Negroes were not the friendly, servile 
creatures so often pictured. Instead of 
unorganized violence they expressed 
their desire for freedom through reg- 
ular military service and as supporters 
of the war effort behind the lines. 

The Negro In The Civil War is 
well written. The often droll expres- 
sions of the author enliven what could 
otherwise be a dul] subject for the 
casual reader. Though without foot- 
notes, the ea ensive bibliography in- 
dicates the breadth of research while 
at the same time affording a splendid 
aid for any who might desire to dig 
deeper into the subject. A few maps 
showing the plans of the battles de- 
scribed would have been helpful, as 
would have been tables indicating the 
Negro units and their strength. These 
would, however, have only added to a 
job already well done. 


Wituiston H. Lorton, 
Department of History 


Howard University 


AFRICA: CONTINENT IN CRISIS* 


These three volumes present pop- 
ular and incomplete, but instructive, 
pictures of the growing ferment espe- 
cially in Africa South of the Sahara. 
Mrs. Millin’s book is, of course, con- 
fined to the Union of South Africa 
and to a few incidental references to 
South-West Africa. Five of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s twenty chapters are devoted to 
the Union and five to British East and 
Central Africa. He dismisses Portu- 
guese Africa in five pages and French 
Africa in ten, five of which discuss 
French North Africa. Mr. Campbell 
allots nine of his thirty-one chapters 
to the Union, one to Bechuanaland, one 


*Sarah Gertrude Millin, The People of 
South Africa. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1954. Pp. 337. Vernon Bartlett, 
Struggle for Africa. New York: Frederick 

Praeger, 1953. Pp. 246. Alexander 
Campbell, The Heart of Africa. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. Pp. 487. 
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to South-West Africa and ten to British 
East and Central Africa. He, too, has 
very short chapters on Portuguese 
Africa and French Africa. While 
Campbell makes only incidental ref- 
erences to Liberia and Ethiopia, Bart- 
lett assigns five pages to Liberia, half 
of which dea] sketchily with contem- 
porary problems, three to Ethiopia and 
one to Libya. Tanganyika is the only 
trust territory that both deem worthy 
of a separate chapter. 


Mrs. Millin, the well-known biog- 
rapher of Smuts and Rhodes, was born 
in South Africa and has lived all her 
life there. Vernon Bartlett, an Eng- 
lishman, has made three visits to 
Africa since World War II. Alexander 
Campbell, a Scotsman, has made his 
home in South Africa since 1937. In 
recent years he has been Johannesburg 
Bureau Chief for Time and Life. 

The first part of Mrs. Millin’s book, 
which is largely historical, adds lit- 
tle to what students of the Union al- 
ready know. Perhaps the two most 
interesting remarks are: “South Africa 
faces a question beyond solution, that 
is all;” “To call a man a Liberal in 
South Africa is like calling him a 
Communist in America” (pp. 171, 193). 
Part two, less than half the book, de- 
votes twenty-two pages to the Afrikan- 
ers, six to the English, eight to the 
Jews, twenty-two to the Indians, twelve 
to the “Half-Castes” and sixty-four to 
the Africans. While the Afrikaner 
“believes it is his duty to humanity and 
civilization to uphold the difference be- 
tween the children of Ham and Shem,” 
he “is genial to his Kaffirs” as were 
slaveholders in the United States to 
their slaves. Contrary to some mis- 
guided enthusiasts in the United States, 
Mrs. Millin insists that Smuts was no 
less determined than is Malan in main- 
taining this “ ‘outpost of white civili- 
zation’ ” (pp. 222, 223). The English 
in South Africa also have the same af- 
fection for the Kaffirs that slaveholders 
in the United States had for their 
slaves. Jews are the best farmers; 
they are the leaders in the mining 
world but they do not employ Jews 





in the mines. Most of the big busi- 
ness in Johannesburg is in the hands 
of the Jews. Their influence in manu- 
facturing and in the theatrical world is 
increasing; law and medicine are large- 
ly in their hands. But they have no 
influence in politics. On the vital ques- 
tion of the treatment of Africans by 
Jews, Mrs. Millin is silent. 


She has few kind words for the 
Indians. After narrating at some 
length the Durban riots of January 
14, 1949 between Indians and Africans, 
she concludes that the Africans would 
stand with the whites rather than with 
the Indians. Most of the chapter on 
the “Half-Castes” discusses the mixing 
of the races and the more sympathetic 
attitude of South Africans than of 
Americans toward colored people. “The 
man with the secret drop of black 
blood in him is not tormented as in 
America,” she asserts. On the other 
hand, the South African is less kind 
politically to the people of mixed blood 
than are Americans. She adds: “Among 
the first to deny that the black men 
are their equal in colour are the col- 
oured men” (pp. 272, 273). The 
African is better off in the Union than 
elsewhere in Africa. “Of all African 
countries,” she insists, “South Africa, 
with most to fear, has done the black 
man the least hurt. Her social serv- 
ices for Africans cost more than the 
rest of Africa together. . . . The mines, 
whether through humanity or self-in- 
terest, treasure their natives.” This de- 
spite the fact that “By nature, the 
African, like all primitive people, is 
lazy” (pp. 237, 305, 323). 

Bartlett’s account of South Africa 
is more realistic. He agrees that neither 
European party has a solution of the 
Native problem and that “it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that the 
Nationalists, within the limits of their 
racial doctrine, are inactive in doing 
good or devoid of a certain remote 
affection for the Natives they control” 
(pp. 25, 27). But he mentions the 
tragedies of Native health and housing: 
“Within a few minutes from the most 
luxurious Country Club I have seen 
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outside the United States is the de- 
grading poverty of Sophiatown, one of 
the African locations [in Johannes- 
burg]”” (p. 43). Campbell has a pic- 
ture of another Johannesburg shanty- 
town, Orlando, to which might have 
been added one of the notoriously in- 
famous District Six of Capetown, vivid- 
ly described by Henry Gibbs in his 
Twilight in South Africa. Bartlett al- 
so cites the enormous wage differential 
—fifty cents a shift and food and lodg- 
ing for the African miner, about fifty 
dollars a week for the European. While 
recognizing that some Indians exploit 
Africans, Bartlett reminds the reader, 
as does Campbell, of the recently 
formed United Front of Indians and 
Africans. 

Campbell is more favorable to 
Smuts than are the other two authors. 
But he asserts that Smuts’s policy with 
respect to the African was very simple 
—‘‘he just did not have one” (p. 133). 
He probes the explosive conditions in 
the Union by means of penetrating pro- 
files of Malan, Strydom, Verwoerd, 
Donges, Swart, the principal National- 
ist leaders; “Solly’” Sachs, the trade 
union leader; and Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the fabulously rich “Randlord” 
who is viciously .caricatured as ‘‘Hop- 
penheimer” in the Nationalists’ anti- 
Semitic campaign. American capital, 
especially Bethlehem Steel, is moving 
into South-West Africa. 


Bartlett finds that Black-White re- 
lations in Southern Rhodesia are very 
much better than in the Union, but 
Campbell documents his conclusion that 
there is little difference between the 
South Rhodesian and South African 
way of life. In Northern Rhodesia 
Campbell saw “a Negro sitting far 
above our heads in the moving cabin of 
a ten-ton crane” operating “levers 
that dipped copper sheets in great vats 
of acid. The Negro earns thirty-five 
cents a day. Near by, a white man, 
also sitting and moving a lever, poured 
molten copper into moving pans. His 
basic wage was about eleven dollars a 
day” (p. 199). Sir Roy Welensky, 
the principal architect along with Sir 
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Godfrey Huggins of the Central Afri- 
can Federation, told Campbell: “ “The 
mass of the Africans are incapable of 
understanding politics.’ . . . When it 
was proposed to federate the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, Negro cop- 
per-miners marched in a body to their 
white foreman. ‘We are against ventila- 
tion, they said.” Sir Roy explained 
that they had confused ventilation with 
Federation. He looks upon Federation 
as a bulwark against Boer nationalism. 
When not finding a Boer under his bed, 
he is apt to discover a Communist or 
an Indian. When the author asked him 
about black nationalism and the color 
bar, the Big Boss of Northern Rho- 
desia replied: “It took me a long time 
to begin to understand Stravinsky... . 
Such strange discords! But in the end 
it becomes music” (pp. 207, 211-212). 
Duthie Hess, the editor of the Nya- 
saland Times, ‘‘denounced British So- 
cialists for putting unwanted ideas in- 
to hitherto unsophisticated Africans’ 
woolly heads. Like many Englishmen 
in Africa, he was especially outraged 
by Britain’s experiment of giving vir- 
tual self-government to Negroes on the 
Gold Coast” (p. 222). These views 
make understandable the conclusion of 
an African about the validity of the 
concept that the Central African Fed- 
eration safeguards the interests of the 
Africans: “ “The only drawback to 
those beautiful safeguards is that, once 
the federation is a going concern, the 
Colonial Office will never dare to in- 
terfere with the whites who will be in 
control on the spot, no matter what 
they do. When Britain handed over 
South Africa to local whites, we Afri- 
cans were told it was inconceivable that 
Great Britain would permit any whit- 
tling down of the black man’s rights. 
Look what’s going on in the Union 
now ” (p. 225). To this reviewer this 
is the most perspicacious answer to the 
question whether the Central African 
Federation will be a bulwark against 
or a bridge between white supremacy 
in the Union and in Kenya. Bartlett 


likewise has no illusions as to the 
ability of London to preserve safe- 
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guards once Federation is established. 

“Seven-seven-seven” is the magic 
formula for partnership in Tanganyika. 
The new legislative council will have 
twenty-one official members and twenty- 
one unofficial. All the official will be 
British subjects of white descent. The 
unofficial will be seven whites, repre- 
senting 17,000 whites; seven Indians, 
representing 72,000 Indians and seven 
Africans representing 7,500,000 Afri- 
cans. Bartlett’s enthusiastic chapter 
should therefore be entitled “Twenty- 
eight, seven-seven.” Even so, a re- 
sponsible senior English civil servant 
recently told the reviewer that this is 
the best possible compromise at this 
time between white supremacy as rep- 
resented in the Union and in Kenya 
and the principle of majority rule. 

Michael Blundell, the political leader 
of the white settlers in Kenya, told 
Campbell: ‘“ ‘In one way, but perhaps 
not the way some of our critics think, 
we whites are to blame for Mau Mau. 
The Kikuyus have acquired our civili- 
zation faster than any of the other 
tribes. It’s we who've forced the pace 
—partly, of course, for our own selfish 
ends. But we've compelled the Kik- 
uyus to try to assimilate two thousand 
years of civilization in fifty years. 
The result has been mental bewilder- 
ment and spiritual frustration’” (p. 
321). The author thought privately 
that the color bar might also have 
something to do with it. Bartlett goes 
to the heart of the problem, the land 
question, but L. S. B. Leakey’s Mau 
Mau and the Kikuyu is far superior to 
both Bartlett and Campbell. 

Indirect rule is at its best in Uganda, 
affirm both Campbell and Bartlett. Re- 
cent developments weaken somewhat 
their praise. Both are caustically 
critical of the curriculum at Makerere 
University College which was present- 
ing Noel Coward’s Present Laughter 
at the time of Campbell’s visit. He 
observes: “The young men of Makerere 
might make either good dons or bad 
agitators; but what Uganda required 
was good engineers” (p. 336). 

Campbell derides the theory that the 


Belgians accept the évolués as social 
equals in the Congo. “The Belgian 
Congo,” he adds flatly, “rests on a 
tripod of the Belgian State, Big Busi- 
ness, and the Roman Catholic Church.” 
While Negro trade unions are per- 
mitted to exist, they have “about as 
much real influence as, say, a street 
trader in Moscow” (pp. 345, 346). 
Africans who commit crimes or who 
do not produce the cotton quota, may 
be compelled to work for the state. 
On the other hand the Congo, fabu- 
lously rich, spends a lot of money on 
the education, housing and social wel- 
fare of the Africans. This reviewer 
hopes that the comprehensive study of 
Africa now being undertaken under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, will show the proportion of 
revenues allocated by rich countries 
like the Congo and the Union to these 
social services and by poorer countries. 

Neither Europeans nor Africans 
have the vote in the Belgian Congo. 
In view of the favorable articles re- 
cently appearing in this country, es- 
pecially in Reader’s Digest and the 
Belgian Congo Section of the New 
York Herald Tribune, June 27, 1954, 
the following comment of Campbell 
merits careful consideration: “The 
Congo can’t be isolated from change; 
and political change is sweeping over 
Africa. Among the Negroes, it takes 
the immediate form of deep resent- 
ment against the handful of whites 
who rule the continent—for ruling it, 
for being topdog, for just being white. 
I didn’t see how the Belgians could 
escape that either. In the Congo there 
surely was resentment against white 
rule, against even white paternalism, 
certainly against the refusal to grant 
the black majority any political voice, 
and against the imposition of fairly 
arbitrary decrees. That resentment 
might or might not be fed by Com- 
munist propaganda, but it would prob- 
ably exist anyway” (p. 356). Bartlett 
states that the authorities in the Congo 
believe that Malan’s clock is fifty years 
slow, that of the British Colonial Of- 
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fice in Gold Coast twenty-five years 
fast. 

Since so little is known in this 
country about French and Portuguese 
Africa, even a few tidbits are gratify- 
ing morsels. Campbell makes the ap- 
perceptive observation that the French 
Congo is benefiting financially from 
France’s troubles in Indo-China. This 
reviewer, who visited French West 
Africa last summer, concurs with his 
conclusion that many African children 
in the nonsegregated schools make bet- 
ter grades than do some metropolitan 
children largely because the latter as- 
sume that they are superior and do 
not have to try hard to excel. 

“Portugal’s handful of black évolués 
have a vote,’ Campbell sardonically 
assures the reader, “which is about as 
much use to them as it is to the 120,- 
000 whites in Portuguese Africa, 
meaning that they have the pleasure 
and privilege of voting for the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Salazar.” This 


reviewer hopes that the UN and the 


ILO will take due note of his state- 
ment: “Any adult male Negro may 
be compelled by Portuguese law to 
work for a white master for at least 
six months of every year, or else to 
produce a minimum quantity of pre- 
scribed crops on his own land” (pp. 
389, 390). Further evidence of forced 
labor in Angola was found by the re- 
viewer in the revealing articles by the 
Englishman, Basil Davidson, in the 
New Statesman and Nation, May 8 and 
15, 1954. Bartlett reminds the reader 
that the Portuguese colonies are “over- 
seas provinces” but does not point up 
the significance of this terminology, 
namely, that when Portugal is admitted 
to the United Nations, she will not 
have to submit annual reports about 
conditions in “‘non-self-governing terri- 
tories.” But he does tell us that only 
about one-tenth of one per cent of 
the Africans are classed as citizens. 
The rights of citizens, white and col- 
ored assimilados, are only slightly 
more than those in the Belgian Congo 
—they may vote for three members 
of the National Assembly in Lisbon 
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and for five unofficial members of a 
ten-member Government Council which 
has no powers except to advise the 
Governor. Campbell quotes Bartlett’s 
finding that “one of the best news- 
paper cutting libraries in London has 
added only one clipping about Portu- 
guese Africa since 1923” (p. 84). 
Davidson’s articles in the New States- 
man and Nation and recent articles in 
the New York Times do not materially 
invalidate Bartlett’s conclusion that 
“the Portuguese colonies are among the 
least progressive in Africa” (p. 86). 

When Campbell arrived in the Gold 
Coast, he found the Negro immigra- 
tion official obsequious. Other travellers 
have told the reviewer that Nigeria 
officials are bumptious. Most travellers 
are simply stupefied when they first 
see black officials. Although Campbell 
adopts the popular designation of 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, “Show Boy,” 
he quotes Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, 
Governor of the Gold Coast, that the 
Prime Minister is “both sincere and 
able” (p. 409). Bartlett suggests 
that Nkrumah “may be forgiven if he 
sometimes thinks of himself as a black 
Napoleon, destined to drive the white 
man out of Africa” (p. 121). Neither 
author adds much to general knowl- 
edge about Nigeria. 

Both authors are on the whole fav- 
orably disposed toward the aspirations 
of Africans for a better life. But Bart- 
lett’s first chapter, “Continent without 
History,” accepts Arnold Toynbee’s 
dictum that history shows no black 
civilization. Bartlett also states, with 
reluctance, that he had “met no of- 
ficial in Africa who had had dealings 
with the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations and has retained the 
slightest respect for that body” (p. 
124). This animadversion surprises 
those who have thought that the Visit- 
ing Missions had done a very good 
job. 

Bartlett concludes with a plea for 
partnership, eloquently expressed by 
Dr. James Aggrey: “You can play a 
tune of sorts on the white keys, and 
you can play a tune of sorts on the 
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black keys, but for harmony you must 
use both black and white.” And Camp- 
bell warns: “For Africa, as the first 
missionaries had perceived, could be the 
great test for Christianity, which pro- 
claims that in the last resort all men, 
whatever their color, their creed, or 
their race, are brothers.” 


Rayrorp W. Logan, 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


THE NEGRO IN SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE* 


This book, “The Negro in Southern 
Agriculture,” is chock full of impor- 
tant factual information, amply sup- 
ported by statistical data, carefully 
collected and compiled by the author 
to prove his contention that the masses 
of rural Negro dwellers are today 
nearer the bottom of the nation’s ecc- 
nomic ladder than any other single 
racial group in America; just as they 
have always been since they were sud- 
denly thrown on their own resources 
by the “Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Books of this kind are of great 
value, especially at this particular time, 
and it is well that they are being writ- 
ten by experts—some residing in the 
North and some in the South—each 
posing solutions to many of the Ne- 
groes’ critical problems. It is. under- 
standable that any author would be 
highly pleased should his or her book 
on the so-called “Race. Problem” or 
“Color Bar” turn out to be a “best 
seller,” but, “Lest we Forget,” the 
masses of citizens classed as colored 
now living in the rural South are in- 
terested primarily in an immediate re- 
lief program guaranteeing them, at 
least, minimum year-round employment 
in Southern Agriculture and Southern 
Industry. They are not concerned with 
a continuation of the timeworn contro- 
versy, “Southerners” vs ‘“Northerners,” 
since the Civil War between the States 





*Victor Perlo, The Negro in Southern 
Agriculture. New York: International 
Publishers, 1954, Pp. 228. 


in 1861-65. After 89 years of hectic 
experience, the majority of Negroes 
know that their safest and nearest road 
to economic security is through agri- 
culture and industry. 

At the very outset the writer re- 
minds us that “all that glitters is not 
gold” when he says, 

“Widespread propaganda pictures 

a new South in which the Negro 
people are gaining real freedom, 
modern industry is growing; the 
old plantation system is breaking up, 
sharecroppers are becoming land- 
owners, and the mule and the coi- 
ton patch are yielding to mechan- 
ized, diversified farming.” 


But, he says emphatically; “The 
position of the Negro in Southern Agri- 
culture has not improved.” This vel- 
ume is valuable for those desiring to 
get to the roots of the Negro farmer- 
problems in the South. It also brings 
into sharp focus the almost hopeless 
situation facing poor farmers of both 
races in the areas. 

In making his survey, the author 
interviewed a cross-section of South- 
ern leaders in the fields of education, 
sociology, economics, and agriculture— 
both races—one colored teacher of agri- 
culture says: 

“*(1) There is not enough avail- 

able farm land for purchase. (2) 
Negroes cannot purchase or rent 
good farms. (3) No desire to change 
the status of hired hand or share- 
cropper. (4) It’s hard to get loans 
at 4%. (5) The farms usually are 
too small.’ ” 


Of course those who have taken 
time to observe carefully, know that 
Negroes, in the South generally, do 
occupy the poorest lands, much of 
which is classed as sub-marginal, simp- 
ly because the better grades are not 
available to them. Hence their in- 
ability to make a living without other 
part-time employment. 

The author says: 








“Thus it is clear that migration 
is not solving the special oppres- 
sion of the Negro people in the 
South. The sufferings of Negro peo- 
ple in the South must be cured in 
the South and this must be seen as 
a nation-wide problem.” 


He further says that: 
“Land reform in the South will 


not be accomplished without taking 
serious steps to end discrimination 
in Southern Industry.” 

He very frankly states that: 

“Nobody is going to hand these 
gains, and others like them, to the 
Negro and poor white working peo- 
ple on a silver platter.” 

Continuing, he points out: 

“In turn serious steps to elimi- 
nate the plantation system and to- 
ward liberation of the Negro people 
will create the base for broadening 
the scope of Southern Industry 
especially in the Old South.” 


It is heartening indeed to note the 
increasing number of Americans who 
are attempting to see the whole picture 
of “The Deep South” good, bad, hope- 
ful and depressing—for it still is a 
region of POTENTIALITIES. 


T. M. CampBett, 
Field Agent USDA (Ret.) 
Tuskegee Institute 


DOCTOR DAN* 


The year 1954 marks the end of a 
difficult era in the history of the Ne- 
gro as an American citizen. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that seg- 
regation in education can never be 
equal regardless of material equip- 
ment or of teaching skills, is not so 
much a legal judgment as it is the 
affirmation of the conscience of the 


*Helen Buckler, DOCTOR DAN—Pio- 
neer in American Surgery. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1954. Pp. 381. 
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American people. If the Justices had 
required a case history to uphold their 
recent decision, or to lead the way to 
broader interpretations of equality in 
citizenship, they would have found such 
a document in Doctor Dan. 

Doctor Dan is the biography of 
Daniel Hale Williams whose profes- 
sional life began in the days of kitchen 
surgery and extended into a distin- 
guished career in modern surgery. It 
is more than the record of one man’s 
life, or the story of a revolution in 
medical practice between the 1880's 
and the 1920’s. Doctor Dan is a so- 
ciological case history of the inter- 
play of forces between Negro and 
white in the post-reconstruction period. 
Even the author is at a disadvantage 
to tell the true story. Perhaps she 
will never have an answer to her ques- 
tion, “If Daniel Hale Williams looked 
white, and he did, then why did he 
feel like a Negro?” This was no 
isolated dilemma. It has been multi- 
plied in America a thousand times. 
More important is the revelation of 
the sinister conflicts within a minority 
group which is restricted by race prej- 
udice to limited opportunity. Overt 
discrimination fosters envy, sychophan- 
cy, deceit, cruelty, selfishness. Many 
members of any minority group suffer 
for their selflessness. 

Doctor Williams gained distinction 
in the mid 90’s for his courage in 
successfully entering the chest cavity 
to save the life of a young man who 
had been stabbed in the heart. His 
courage to enter the chest in violation 
of the dictum of the best surgeons of 
the period, arose in part from the 
intrepidity with which he approached 
his own handicaps. That event gave 
him immortality. 

Already Daniel Hale Williams had 
founded the first interracial hospital 
in the United States, established the 
first training school for Negro nurses 
and arranged the first internships for 
Negro graduates in medicine. He was 
the founder of The Provident Hospital 
in Chicago. For the next decade, Doc- 
tor Dan aided in the establishment for 
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Negroes of hospitals with similar fa- 
cilities throughout the South. As Sur- 
geon-in-Chief of Freedmen’s Hospital, 
established by Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on the site and in the bar- 
rack-like buildings of the Freedmen’s 
Camp, Doctor Williams insisted upon 
and established a nurse training school 
and internships. Doctor Williams con- 
vinced Booker T. Washington of the 
need for building a hospital and medi- 
cal training center at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. The ultimate result was the John 
A. Andrew Memorial Hospital. Wher- 
ever Negro physicians in the South 
sought his aid in founding small hos- 
pitals or serving as teacher to young 
surgeons, Doctor Dan sacrificed his 
time freely. He was dedicated to the 
task of spreading his own high ideals 
of unselfish service and professional 
competence wherever a few would 
gather to learn. 

I first saw Daniel Hale Williams in 
his own office in 1922 wen I was 
launching my own career in a new 
field for Negroes, internal medicine. 
I had settled upon my vocation as a 
young boy and pursued my course 
under handicaps similar to those of 
Doctor Dan. Doctor Williams was 
courteous, reserved and patient. He 
strengthened my appreciation for the 
need and opportunity in my field. Of 
the three Negro physicians whose repu- 
tations reached my boyhood ears in 
Western New York state, Daniel Hale 
Williams was one. 


Painstakingly, Helen Buckler has 
investigated and documented innumer- 
able, often elusive clues. Doctor Wil- 
liams’ modesty is attested by the pau- 
city of the biographical material left 
in his own papers. Many years of un- 
ceasing travel and countless interviews 
were required to reconstruct the narra- 
tive. With sympathetic interpretation 
and fidelity to available source ma- 
terials, Miss Buckler has woven every 
strand into the fabric of a fascinating 
story. Here is inspiration for young 
persons in the medical sciences today. 
Here is a stimulus for the investigation 


of the slowly fading drama of the Ne- 


gro in the United States during the 
past one hundred years. Forceful in- 
dividuals are forgotten or unknown. 
The spirit of an entire people deter- 
mined to survive under appalling cir- 
cumstances, is slowly being buried, like 
an ancient city, under the foundations 
of a new freedom. 

Daniel Hale Williams was a sensi- 
tive, conservative, but far seeing leader. 
In silence he suffered the misunder- 
standing and calumny of many of his 
own people, while he continued the 
task of improving the medical profes- 
sion among Negroes. On the other 
hand, he received the highest honors 
and accord in American medicine. Doc- 
tor Dan died a lonely man. 


Henry Artuur Catuis, Physician 
and 

Myra Cattis 

Washington, D. C. 


RHYTHM: A UNIVERSAL 
PHENOMENON* 


With the recent publication of The 
First Book of Rhythms, his second 
children’s book of the year and his 
sixth to stem from the needs of the 
nation’s expanding youth populations, 
Langston Hughes without doubt has 
won his spurs as a writer of juvenile 
literature, an area not anticipated in 
The Weary Blues, which in 1922 her- 
alded his debut as a poet. As he has 
gained perspective and become increas- 
ingly sure of what he is about, this 
author has employed both the poetic 
and the prose media with equal success, 
and in each instance has remained true 
to his conception of a writer of pop- 
ular literature in the best sense of the 
term. His literary productivity, for 
the most part therefore, is predicated 
upon the assumption that in order to 
be a social force, literature must be of 
the character that it can and will be 
read by “the people” as opposed to a 
select circle of college professors and 


*Langston Hughes, The First Book of 
Rhythms, New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 63. 
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graduate students in search of ad- 
vanced degrees. The First Book of 
Rhythms turns out to be Mr. Hughes’s 
second volume in Franklin Watts’s 
ambitious series of “firsts” for young 
readers. That Hughes has categorized 
America’s children as one of her signi- 
ficant potentials, there will be none 
to deny. 

From the response that attended his 
introduction of young people to the 
fascinations of rhythm during his year 
as poet in residence at the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago 
grew the idea of The First Book of 
Rhythms. Among the seventeen chap- 
ter headings that appear in the table 
of contents are such titles as “The 
Beginnings of Rhythm,” “Sources of 
Rhythm,” “Some Mysteries of Rhy- 
thm,” “Rhythms in Daily Life,’ and 
“How Rhythms Take Shape.” This 
brief account which runs to a mere 
sixty-pages is held together not so 
much by a conscious organic scheme 
as by the basic unity of the subject 
matter itself and the expanding man- 
ner in which it is organized and pre- 
sented. The first few chapters, for 
example, trace the genesis of rhythm 
to the individual human heartbeat and 
point up the variety in forms and com- 
binations it may take, while the last 
one delves into rhythms incident to 
the complex natural phenomena ob- 
served in day-to-day living. 

The burden of the book is that 
rhythm far from a simple and some- 
times isolated phenomenon, as some 
are wont to think, is universal in its 
proportions as in its applications and 
one which, properly used, may serve 
as a springboard to effective living. 
Starting with simple lines that any 
child can draw, Mr. Hughes guides 
the reader through the common 
rhythms that make up our everyday 
existence—“nature’s growing plants 
and animals, the moon, tides, night, 
day, the seasons, the unseen rhythms 
of air and electronics, and the im- 
mense rhythms of the universe.” With- 
out the slightest suggestion of race, 
the book is addressed to the youth of 


Chicago and Detroit, and to those in 
the cornlands of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama whose drab existence lacks di- 
rection and purpose and the rhythm 
of effective living. More unconscious- 
ly than not in days like these, many 
of them breathe air already tainted by 
subversive propaganda. Throughout, 
the volume has a strong lyric quality, 
and the informal “from-me-to-you” 
tone expressed, all but identifies Mr. 
Hughes as a member of the audience 
he is addressing. And like that found 
in Laughing to Keep from Crying and 
Simple Takes a Wife, the movement is 
everywhere swift. 

One important item worthy of at- 
tention is that Langston Hughes after 
more than a quarter of a century of 
activity as a man of letters (activity 
that involves a variety of areas of 
literary endeavor) has remained young 
at heart and today goes on seeking 
to improve this whole business of hu- 
man existence by the force of literary 
expression. To use his own phrase, 
Mr. Hughes “‘is still fishing” and The 
First Book of Rhythms represents an- 
other significant catch. 


Joun W. Parker, Chairman, 
Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


SELECTING EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS* 


Kearney presents a study of the 
goals for elementary education in 
America as they were outlined by a 
group of educational consultants and 
evaluated by a group of critics who 
were at work in the schools. The aims 
of this study were to define the goals 
of elementary education and to de- 
velop new and better instruments with 
which to measure and to evaluate the 
attainment of the goals. This project 
was initiated and sponsored by the 


*Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary School 
Objectives. A report prepared for the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1953. Pp. 189. 
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Russell Sage Foundation, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the United 
States Office of Education, and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Educational 
Association. 

These four agencies invited educa- 
tors from all sections of the country 
to become members of the Mid-Century 
Committee on Outcomes in Elementary 
Education. This committee was sub- 
divided into consultants, critics, and 
the Survey Committee. 

The consultants described the pos- 
sible and desirable outcomes of ele- 
mentary education as they would be 
applied to the primary, the intermed- 
iate, and the upper-grade levels in the 
elementary school. Each consultant 
worked individually. However, they 
were divided into two groups. One 
group was asked to make its outline 
in terms of the intellectual competence 
and subject-matter learning of the pu- 
pils. The other group was asked to 
deal with the factors involved in per- 
sonal development and social matura- 
tion. Two of the consultants served 
as coordinators and summarized the 
contributions of their respective groups. 

The critics evaluated the recommen- 
dations of the consultants in light of 
the practical classroom situation. To 
each recommendation, the critics were 
asked to assign a code letter and a 
number indicating their evaluation of 
it. 

The Survey Committee assumed re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the recom- 
mendations and giving structure to the 
report. In outlining the report they 
presented nine broad areas of elemen- 
tary learning. Each of the nine areas 
of learnings is further divided into 
four types of behavorial changes. 
These changes are knowledge and un- 
derstanding, skill and competence, at- 
titude and interest, and action pattern. 

The goals were set up to be norms 
according to the growth scale in the 
primary, the intermediate, and the 
upper-grade periods of the elementary 
school, They are made up of the 
“essentials” and the “fundamentals” of 


the subject-matter content and broad 
generalizations, understandings, habits 
of work, and social attitudes. The 
goals indicate that the consultants sub- 
scribed to certain basic concepts re- 
garding the objectives of education. 
These concepts were: (1) an attempt 
to keep pace with the ever-widening 
environment in which the child gains 
experience, (2) an understanding of 
the fundamental organic and _ social 
needs of the child, (3) a knowledge 
that the achievement of goals will de- 
pend upon the growth and development 
of each child and (4) that attainable 
outcomes frequently will be organized 
in terms of the intrinsic logic of the 
subject. These goals are suggested 
for study and research in order that 
we may determine more clearly what 
can and what should be the goals of 
elementary education. 

The goals for elementary education, 
as this study reveals them, indicate that 
two things are needed to enhance pub- 
lic faith in what the school may be 
doing. One of these is for the public 
to become more familiar with the 
school. The other is for the school 
to have available means to assess for 
themselves and for the public, the re- 
sults of the educational process. It is 
the latter of these which determines 
what education is to accomplish. How- 
ever, in attempting to determine the 
outcomes of education, there has been 
a trend toward evaluation. The proc- 
ess of evaluation has included measur- 
ing instruments which are designed to 
secure specific data as well as a great 
variety of techniques which are de- 
signed to secure subjective data. 

The author contends that if the out- 
comes outlined by the consultants and 
critics are to be adequately assessed, 
measurement and evaluation must con- 
cern themselves with the whole life of 
the child. Moreover, it may well be 
that the idea of quotients will be sup- 
plemented, if not replaced, by a con- 
cept more in line with what we know 
about child development. Hence, the 
new instruments should tell the teacher 


a great deal about the child: his in- 
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terests, attitudes, methods of approach 
to problems, his needs, his skills, his 
memory, his blind spot, his limitations, 
and his source of pride. 

Kearney has presented the first step 
in the process of evaluating the ele- 
mentary school. He began by isolating 
the goals to be attained at various 
stages of development. These goals 
are expressed in two dimensions. On 
the one hand, he is concerned with the 
desired changes to be brought about 
from behavioral aspect, and on the 
other he is concerned with the desired 
changes to be brought about from the 
intellectual aspect. However, criticism 
can be hurled at the author because 
he did not include the learner with 
whom he was concerned. But it may 
be argued that the specialist and the 
critic were in direct contact with the 
learner. Even with this possible criti- 
cism, it appears to the reviewer that 
this project serves two purposes. The 
first is the need to define the objec- 
tives of education and to express these 
objectives in terms of the desired be- 
havior sought. The second is the need 
to develop measuring instruments to 
evaluate the desired changes sought in 
light of the present research in human 
behavior. 


Rozsert T. Amos 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE* 


The authors’ approach to organizing 
a guidance program in the secondary 
school is that the process of growth 
should determine how a guidance pro- 
gram will develop. In this connec- 
tion, they emphasized the need to un- 
derstand the developmental stages of 
children and described rather brief- 
ly these stages of boys and girls grow- 
ing up in a complex society. They 
contend that if the problems of youth 
are identified in the process of grow- 
ing up, the need for guidance would 


*Wilson Little and A. L. Chapman, 
Developmental Guidance In the Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 
Pp. 324. 


be indicated. Moreover, an understand- 
ing of the persistent problems about 
which youth tends to worry most is 
basic to a fundamental guidance pro- 
gram. 

Following their contentions, the 
authors proceeded to establish the 
basis for a guidance program by identi- 
fying the problems which are most 
frequent with youth. First, the authors 
examined pertinent studies which re- 
vealed an array of the problems of 
youth. However, their primary criti- 
cism of these studies was the use of 
the questionnaire. Therefore, they de- 
signed a “free response technique” 
and requested the pupils to write down 
problems which worried them most. 
This free response technique was ad- 
ministered to 4,957 pupils between 
the ages of 13-19 representing forty- 
five school systems in ten states. 

They secured 19,006 problems from 
the youth and classified these prob- 
lems into categories representing prob- 
lem areas of youth. In the final classi- 
fication of these data, the following 
problem areas were described by the 
authors as major concerns of youth: 
(1) social adjustment, (2) family re- 
lations, (3) the use of time, (4) the 
future, (5) personality, (6) part-time 
jobs and money and (7) health. 

Each of these categories represents 
a major problem area of youth and 
is treated in a separate chapter with 
suggestive techniques for teachers and 
counselors to employ with pupils. 

Since the major portion of this book 
is devoted to the identification of the 
problems of youth, the reviewer feels 
it is necessary to list the problems 
of youth stated under the first two 
major categories in order to give the 
reader some insight into the authors’ 
findings. 

In the area of social problems the 
youth’s major worries were: “How 
best to get along with girl or boy 
friends,” “Feeling of not belonging so- 
cially,” “How best to entertain,” ‘“In- 
formation about love and marriage,” 
“Improper recreational facilities,” and 
“How often to date.” 
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Home and family life ranked sec- 
ond among the sources of worry for 
youth. The problems in the area of 
family-relations were: “Disagreement 
between child and parent on matter of 
standards,” “Lack of understanding be- 
tween parent and child,” “Conflict be- 
tween brother and sister,” “Incompati- 
bility, broken home, neglect,” ‘Too 
little time with parents’ and “In- 
ability to get along with relatives.” 

In the area of personality prob- 
lems, the youth revealed that they were 
more conscious of social situations and 
the impact of these than they were 
with their own personal inadequacies. 

The authors indicate that after the 
needs of youth have been identified the 
instructional and guidance programs 
can make a realistic approach in 
achieving an intelligent as well as a 
satisfying adjustment for pupils. They 
see guidance as an integral part of 
second education, and therefore the 
guidance of youth should be accorded 
just as much attention as any other 
major function of the school. 

To the authors, the organization of 
a guidance program involves getting 
the right people into the proper places 
at the appropriate time with sufficient 
materials with which to work effective- 
ly. The continuity of guidance de- 
pends upon the administration and su- 
pervision of the program. The suc- 
cess of a guidance program depends 
upon the principal and the teachers. 
The guidance specialist should work to 
get all school personnel to accept the 
program. He himself should accept 
the teachers and the counselors. In 
addition, he siould use every item of 
information about a pupil to help ex- 
plain the pupil’s behavior, particular- 
ly as it relates to the adolescent peer 
culture of which he is a part. 

The authors have proposed a guid- 
ance program which is dove-tailed to 
fit the developmental stages of youth. 
Their treatise concerning the problems 
of youth and suggestive techniques for 
teachers to employ with individuals 
and groups are excellent. However, 
their attempt to defend guidance as a 
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function of secondary education from 
a historical point of view is singular- 
ly weak and does not appear to be- 
long in’ the context of this book. It 
is here that the reviewer feels as if 
the authors have drifted from the 
developmental concept of guidance to 
defending the status quo of our so- 
ciety as it is reflected in education. 
Notwithstanding these weaknesses, the 
reviewer feels that the authors’ con- 
cept of a developmental guidance pro- 
gram deserves to be scrutinized care- 
fully by teachers and guidance workers 
in the field. 


Rosert T. Amos, 
Department of Education 


Howard University 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY * 


This classified bibliography con- 
tains over 500 entries relating to the 
life and work of Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, whose career at Tuskegee 
as an agricultural scientist extended 
over forty-seven years. The bibliog- 
raphy does not “pretend to include 
every item’ about the scientist, but 
is a representative coverage of the 
many books, pamphlets, magazine and 
newspaper articles published by and 
about Dr. Carver. 

Through the classified arrangement 
of the bibliography, which has four 
subdivided parts, one is able to see 
the many and varied sides of this great 
man’s life. In addition to the gen- 
eral biographical books and pamphlets 
which are listed in the first section, 
the bibliography also covers Dr. Car- 
ver’s religious life and work, his inter- 
racial work, his role as a scientist, 
the many honors bestowed upon him, 
his death and The Carver Foundation. 

In addition to references to period- 
icals and books, the list also includes 
numerous analytics for chapters in 


*Jessie Parkhurst Guzman, George Wash- 
ington Carver, A Classified Bibliography. 
Tuskegee: Tuskegee Institute, Department 
of Records and Research, 1953. Pp. 26. 
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books. Complete bibliographical cita- 
tions are given for each entry with 
appropriate columns indicated for ar- 
ticles in newspapers. The variety of 
magazine and newspaper titles cited 
enables readers to see the extensive 
publicity which Dr. Carver’s work re- 
ceived and the wide influence of his 
scientific contributions. These period- 
ical entries include references to many 
scientific, trade, religious and éduca- 
tional publications; weekly news maga- 
zines, feature sections of Sunday news- 
papers and articles in newspapers pub- 
lished in many sections of the United 
States as well as England. 

This bibliography is the third pam- 
phlet to be issued by the Records and 
Research Department at Tuskegee. The 
first was Some Achievements of the 
Negro through Education and the sec- 
ond was a bibliography, Civil Rights 
and the Negro. The compiler, Mrs. 
Guzman, who is also the director of 
the Research Department at Tuske- 
gee, is to be complimented for the bib- 
liographical work that she is doing and 
especially for this Carver bibliography, 
of which parts I-III were also pub- 
lished in the May-August, September- 
December, 1943 issues of the Bulletin 
of Bibliography. 


Ann L. Co..ins, 
Library 


Howard University 


TWO SOUTH AFRICAN 
MINORITIES IN FICTION* 


Influenced by an interest in the com- 
parative study of culture and condi- 
tioned by the current news and con- 
temporary literature pertaining to the 
region, one may expect, among other 
features of a novel about a South Afri- 
can people, that it will reflect the cul- 
ture of the group in which the story 
centers and that it will provide some 
insight into the complex racial situa- 


*Peter Lanham and A. S. Mopeli-Paulus, 
Blanket Boy. 
Crowell Co., 1953. 
Segal, Johannesburg Friday. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 


New York: Thomas Y. 

Pp. 309; and Albert 

New York: 
Pp. 320. 





tion of the Union and the dilemma 
of the present. The two books pre- 
sented here meet such expectations, al- 
though not to an equal degree. Blanket 
Boy, a story about a Mosotho, attempts 
to share with its readers the exper- 
iences of one South African minority, 
the Bantu, and Johannesburg Friday 
depicts in part the situation of another, 
the Jews. 

A Mosotho (plural Basotho) is a 
native of Basutoland, or Lesotho, in 
the people’s own language, where “the 
traditional wear of the men is the 
colorful blanket.” Hence the title 
Blanket Boy. At the beginning of the 
story, Monare the Mosotho has left his 
wife and son in their native land and 
village and is in Johannesburg, “the 
City of Gold,’ where he has come to 
work in the mines and engage in petty 
trade in order to earn money and ob- 
tain factory-made ornaments and other 
goods for his family. Here, too, he is 
to witness the unfamiliar scenes and 
to learn something of the strange ways 
of European-derived culture, to exper- 
ience the shock of the contrast and 
conflict between the worlds of in- 
digenous and civilized men, to suffer 
the scorn and animosity of these civil- 
ized men, and at various times to 
find his abode in the jails which they 
have constructed for him and others 
of his kind. He also will become ac- 
quainted with and share himself the 
personal disorganization of the Bantu 
mine workers who are deprived of 
family life during the period of their 
contracts and sojourn on the Rand. 
He soon is arrested and is in one of 
the most oppressive jails, the victim of 
the personal hatred of an Afrikaner 
(Boer) policeman and of innocently 
having purchased stolen goods. His 
fine is paid by a fellow-Mosotho, a 
friend from his childhood, and even- 
tually he returns home, with the money 
that he has saved and with presents 
for his family and chief. Everything 
goes well for a time. His son grows 
up, becomes engaged to the daughter 


of a chief, and himself leaves for the 


City of Gold. As one of his chief's 
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headmen, however, Monare becomes in- 
volved in a ritual murder, the victim 
being his friend who had rescued him 
from jail. Although ritual murder is 
sanctioned by ancient Basotho custom 
and required by the chiefs and witch 
doctors, it is a serious crime accord- 
ing to the government and law as repre- 
sented by the Resident Commissioner 
and the District Courts. Hence, Mon- 
are, with remorse over his act and 
fear of the alien but superior law, 
flees and returns to the City of Gold. 
Then, notwithstanding his being nom- 
inally a Christian and having the coun- 
sel of a moruti (African Christian min- 
ister, plural baruti) in both Basuto- 
land ard Johannesburg, he succumbs to 
the influences of the urban slums and 
only after being rescued by his son 
does he find some measure of regenera- 
tion and seek a better and safer life 
in Durban, the “City of Sugar.” In 
Durban, he works on the docks and in 
the great Zulu riot of 1949 saves an 
Indian Moslem priest from an African 
mob, for which he is rewarded by the 
city officials and unfortunately given 
much publicity in the newspapers. This 
act of heroism, however, serves as 
atonement for his part in the ritual 
murder and endears him to the Indians, 
who assign him a Moslem name, sup- 
ply him with corresponding costume, 
and help him to reach Mozambique, 
where an African can become “assimi- 
lated” and enjoy full rights of citizen- 
ship. Before he can establish himself 
in this “Promised Land” and send for 
his family, he learns that a mine on 
the Rand has caved in and that his 
son is among the buried victims. He 
returns to Johannesburg, valiantly par- 
ticipates in the rescue of his son and 
others, including a white supervisor, 
and again is acclaimed by officials and 
press. The publicity leads to his ar- 
rest for the ritual murder, and he is 
returned to Basutoland, tried, and, in 
accordance with the law administered 
by the English judge, hanged with his 
companions in the crime and with his 
chief, under whose orders it was per- 


petrated. 


The life of Monare the Mosotho 
brings to focus the differing attitudes 
and mutual antagonisms of the various 
South African peoples: the Afrikaners, 
British, Indians, and Bantu. The Col- 
oured hardly enter the story. Apart 
from the points of friction, very little 
of Basotho culture is exhibited. Al- 
though there are incidents in which in- 
dividuals of different groups show 
friendship and cooperation with one 
another, their respective groups, espe- 
cially those of the whites and non- 
whites, are in conflict or at most mere- 
ly symbiotically related. Equally 
clear are the problems of a_ period 
of cultural transition and conflict. The 
chief defends himself and his head- 
men with a moving argument that their 
behavior was in agreement with Baso- 
tho custom, and Monare comes to the 
conclusion that “The Witch Doctors 
we must get rid of, or the Chiefs, or 
the White man—then only shall we 
know how to conduct ourselves!” (p. 
278). The problems also clearly ap- 
pear in the thoughts of the Mosotho 
Christian minister: “How terrible it is 
to be born a Mosotho. To have the 
white man’s religion, and yet to have 
the customs of the land as they had 
been before the coming of the mission- 
aries. It would have been better to 
have lived in Lesotho, a hundred years 
ago, or to have been born a hundred 
years hence. To live in these in-be- 
tween times is difficult. God give me 
strength.” (p. 97.) 

This dramatization of the cultural 
motivations in the conflict perhaps is 
more instructive than the exposing of 
the brutality which accompanies racial- 
ism in South Africa, for the latter 
arouses feelings more than it produces 
understanding. In the treatment of 
the race problem, the novel is typical- 
ly one of protest. 

One may feel in the course of read- 
ing the book that the narrative some- 
times becomes a bit fantastic. 

Lanham is an _ English-speaking 
South African and Mopeli-Paulus is a 
Mosotho. 

Johannesburg Friday is a_ story 
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which describes in detail the exper- 
iences and personal characteristics of 
the members of a South African Jew- 
ish family on a single day, which hap- 
pens to be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the parents’ wedding and is the 
Friday before Yom Kippur. In other 
respects, it is like any other secular 
day in the life of the family. Only 
the mother is aware of its being their 
silver anniversary, and the father alone 
feels the real significance of the ap- 
proaching Day of Atonement. The 
mother “‘was not religious,” but “she 
tried as far as possible to keep the 
Sabbath holy” and she “never did for- 
get that she was a child of Israel, one 
of God’s chosen people” (p. 71). The 
children, three sons and a daughter, 
“were no different from other children, 
where the Law of Moses was concern- 
ed. They were Jews ... in name 
only” (p. 75). 

The story is in the form of a re- 
port on the day’s activities of the 
mother, one of the sons, the father, and 
the daughter, respectively, from the 
time of their arising in the morning 
through the ritual and meal of the 
Sabbath’s beginning in the evening. 

First to rise in the morning is the 
mother, who, with the aid of the Zulu 
servant, prepares breakfast and sees 
the father and children off to work 
and school. Her day is filled with the 
chores of the household, with fretting 
over the inadequacy of funds, and con- 
cerns for the future of her children. 
The father, who as a bachelor was 
energetic and successful in the amass- 
ing of wealth in order to gain the 
favor of a woman who for a long time 
spurned him, has now renounced gold 
as having served its purpose and is 
contented with the joys of Hebrew 
philosophy and theology. His life is 
centered in his small bookstore, which 
he operates for the pleasurable reading 
which it provides him, for discussions 
with friends and others who visit it, and 
for a meagre income. The son is a 
pharmacist’s apprentice, as part of his 
preparation for a career in that pro- 
fession, but has greater hopes of be- 


coming a novelist. The daughter, with 
much indecision and ambition to enter 
the law, is the unwelcome secretary in 
a law firm from which she is anxious 
to escape, owing to the situation cre- 
ated by the love that she shares with 
the gentile senior partner’s son. An- 
other son is married, and the youngest, 
a mere lad, is in school. 

The lives of these people are af- 
fected by much of what is Johannes- 
burg, especially the struggles of the 
Jewish minority in the face of the ill- 
concealed disparagement of the gentile 
majority, the problem of the Bantu in 
the city, and the general turbulence 
of the times. 

This is a realistic exposure of hu- 
man problems in a modern industrial 
and ethnically complex community. It 
is focused on Jews in the local setting 
of South Africa’s great commercial 
center, but it also is a rather good 
portrait of human nature and person- 
ality in general. 


Mark Hanna WarkIns, 
Professor of Anthropology 
Howard University 


THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS 


This is an absorbing story of the 
seven-year struggle between the North 
and South for control of Kansas.* It 
extends from the time of the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854 
to the entrance of Kansas into the 
Union after the outbreak of the Civil 
War. It is a story of murder and 
arson, of skullduggery and conspiracy, 
of greed and corruption. And, al- 
though Miss Nichols is not inclined 
to give much attention to it, there 
emerges a story of the aspiration for 
liberty and democracy that has served 
to give so many crises in American 
history an ambivalent character. Even 
if it had not been given the name 
“Bleeding Kansas” by its contempor- 
aries, the struggle would certainly have 


*Alice Nichols, Bleeding Kansas. New 
ge Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 
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been given that name by some later 
observer. 

The outline of the struggle is well 
known: how the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
repealed the Missouri Compromise of 
1821 and broke the Compromise of 
1850; how immigrants from slave and 
free states sought to win the territory 
for their respective sides; how human 
violence and_ political instability 
thwarted all honest efforts to bring 
about peace; how a curious mixture of 
motives on both sides hopelessly con- 
fused the issue. Close students of the 
period will not be surprised to find 
that Miss Nichols has minimized the 
part played by John Brown in the 
Kansas struggle, for this point was 
established several years ago by Pro- 
fessor James C. Malin in his John 
Brown and the Legend of Fifty-Siz. 
Nor will they be surprised to learn 
that the bulk of immigrants into Kansas 
eame from the neighboring states on 
both sides of the line, and not from 
New England and the Old South. But, 
as far as this reviewer knows, no 
book for the general reader has em- 
phasized these points in quite the 
same way that Miss Nichols’ volume 
has. 

There are details here, moreover, 
that one does not find in many readily 
accessible studies of the Kansas strug- 
gle. The tempestuous administrations 
of six territorial governors in as many 
years are described with great care. 
The accounts of the principal incidents 
of violence, such as the Wakarusa War, 
the sacking of Lawrence, and the burn- 
ing of Osawatomie are notable for 
their vividness and attention to de- 
tail. The author’s understanding of 
the issues of the day and the obstacles 
to resolving them is clear, although 
there are times when a measure of 
cynicism regarding the motives of the 
protagonists for freedom creeps in. 

The style of the journalist, to which 
Miss Nichols is attached by profession, 
is apparent, almost too apparent at 
times. The birth of Kansas, Miss 
Nichols says, was the result of a 
“seven-year labor of great violence and 


historical import, for Kansas had a 
twin, and its twin was Civil War.” 
Following this theme, she has a chap- 
ter on “Family Tree” and another on 
“Seedbed.” And when she describes 
Kansas as “virgin land that had felt 
the fevered hand of man but was yet 
to be ravished by him,” one has the 
feeling that the analogy is somewhat 
strained for the purpose of effect. 
There is colorful writing throughout, 
and most of it is done by a judicious 
hand that appreciates the importance 
of an effective union of good writing 
and sound scholarship. 


Joun Hore Franktin, 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


YOUNGBLOOD* 


Youngblood primarily narrates the 
struggle of Joe Youngblood and his 
family to live in a country whose white 
folks make it exceedingly difficult for 
Negro living. On the whole, the novel 
makes a good story. Some other reader 
may well conclude that Youngblood 
uses the novel as a vehicle to argue 
strongly for unionism as the Negro’s 
salvation. Nevertheless, I think it 
would still be a good story. 


The novel opens in 1900 with the 
birth of a baby girl who a couple of 
decades and one chapter later becomes 
Mrs. Joe Youngblood. We pick up the 
family as the main story interest in 
the middle twenties, and in the middle 
thirties the chronicle ends with the 
death of Joe Youngblood, shot when 
he too vigorously exposes his short 
pay envelope at the turpentine mill. 
The bulk of this good-sized, four- 
part novel thus narrates the life 
of Joe and Laurie Lee Youngblood, 
their daughter Jenny Lee and son 
Robby, the latter gradually evolving 
as a character of prime importance and 
possibly as the Youngblood. 

Author John Killen’s portrayal of 


*John O. Killens, Youngblood, New 
York: The Dial Press, 1954. Pp. 566. 
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incidents covers a wide range of rela- 
tionships, mostly Negro-white but of- 
ten between Negroes. Youngblood 
opens dramatically on the note of an 
attempted rape of Laurie Lee, then an 
eleven-year old girl, by a drunken 
white man. Then we read of the vir- 
tual kidnapping of Joe Youngblood 
and other Negroes from a train to force 
their service on “Mr. Buck’s planta- 
tion.” It is after his escape that Joe 
arrives in Tipkin, Georgia, meets and 
marries Laurie Lee, and decides to 
live in the somewhat larger “Cross 
Roads, Georgia . . . crossroads of the 
U. S. A.,” setting for most of the 
novel. 

Cross Roads is a mill town, includ- 
ing the dominating turpentine mill 
where Joe works, rebels, gets fired 
but comes back to later in his life. 
The town has a stratification of Ne- 
gro life: “well-to-do colored folks” on 
Monroe Terrace; Pleasant Grove, ‘“‘Col- 
ored Town” with toilets attached to 
the side of the houses”; and Rocking- 
ham Quarters for Negroes living in 
shacks and having “outhouse privies.” 
This southern town also of course has 
its stately mansions for the Crosses, 
et al, as well as its “‘Peckerwood 
Town.” 

Some happenings are memorable as 
the children grow up. Robby is jailed 
when he fights off would-be rapists of 
his sister Jenny Lee. For fighting 
white boys he faces the reformatory 
unless Mother Laurie Lee is willing to 
administer before the sheriff and his 
deputy a horse-whipping. She does, al- 
though neither child can understand 
nor forgive her action. A half-dozen 
other incidents might be cited. 

Joe’s problems also involve race re- 
lations. Mr. Pete, his foreman, con- 
stantly persecutes him, egging him on 
to retaliation. He is soundly beaten 
by a gang of white men for trying 
to retaliate. He is given a back-break- 
ing assignment to work alone with 
enormous turpentine drums — again 
punishment for coming athwart a white 
man. The paymaster regularly tries 
to cheat him out of his pay. 





With something of the cleanness of 
dramatic structure Youngblood turns 
on the introduction to the Negro school 
in Cross Roads of a young man, Rich- 
ard Myles, on his first teaching con- 
tract. The author flashes back into 
the life of this college man—Howard 
University and City College of New 
York. His father has carefully but 
unsuccessfully nurtured the vision of 
the law profession for his beloved son, 
but the need for a job brings Myles 
into teaching and the home of the 
Youngbloods. He is a tonic for Ne- 
gro Cross Roads. An important in- 
fluence on both Rob and Jenny Lee, 
the teacher in a keynoting conversation 
with the senior Youngbloods expresses 
the thesis of the novel: “Can’t just do 
it on an individual basis. I mean we 
have to band together—got to organize 
ourselves. We can’t fight this busi- 
ness one by one.” 

And it is teacher Myles who is the 
mainspring of possibly the most in- 
spiring event in the novel. Jubilee 
Night, a time when the school children 
traditionally sang the spirituals, had 
come to be known as “uncle-tomming 
for white folks.” Myles had the chil- 
dren sing the spirituals but to the 
choral work he added a fighting, mov- 
ing exposition and narration of the 
basic meaning and cause of the spirit- 
uals and of the oppressive conditions 
in which the slaves lived. This sharp 
change greatly heartened the Negro 
community, electrified the visiting white 
folks, and managed to show the Negro 
school principal (for whom as a char- 
acter the author bears no love) as the 
traditional “Uncle Tom.” 

This great Jubilee singing revealed 
something else: it established Oscar 
Jefferson as a friendly poor white man, 
apparently a curiosity in the South. 
His background presented in the sec- 
ond of the long tangents in the form 
of flashbacks, Jefferson shows his early 
friendship for a rather singular Negro 
boy, Jim Kilgrow, as the two of them 
grow up together as youths. Jefferson 
shows a friendliness also to Joe Young- 


blood, later was the only white man 
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(with his son Junior) to take part in 
organizing a union, and at the end 
of the novel is offering his blood for 
transfusion for the dying Joe. 

The last part of the novel, dealing 
with Rob Youngblood and his work 
experiences as a bellboy in a Cross 
Roads hotel and to a lesser extent his 
love life with a girlhood sweetheart, 
again developes the thesis that the Ne- 
gro must unify his individual forces. 
This time, coming close to a didactic 
treatment, the incidents expand the 
thesis to say that liberation of the Ne- 
gro is best accomplished through the 
labor union. In Youngblood, organiz- 
ing a hotel workers’ union in the de- 
pression thirties in Cross Roads, Geor- 
gia, is interesting; but with minimum 
participation of the white union man 
this part of the plot seems less con- 
vincing. Horace Cayton’s objective 
exposition of union organizing at the 
same time of neighboring Birmingham, 
Alabama, coal and iron _ industries 
(Black Workers and the New Unions, 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1939) shows the role white and Ne- 
gro union organizers and workers were 
playing. At any rate, the events of 
nearly four decades in this novel end 
on the note of unionism. 

What can be said in summing up? 
Possibly the portrayal of Negroes is 
too sympathetic, the picture of whites 
too severe. Here I think of William 
Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust (Ran- 
dom House, 1948) because in similar 
setting we did find a greater proportion 
of helpful white people and a sharp 
contrast in the mean law enforcement 
officers in Youngblood to Faulkner’s 
efficient and objective Sheriff Hamp- 
ton. Inevitably, also brewing will be 
comparisons of Killen’s northern Ne- 
gro, Richard Myles, to Ellison’s The 
Invisible Man (also Random House, 
1952). Incidentally, mention of the 
latter novel and recall of the brush 
with communism suggests this ques- 
tion: from Youngblood should we be- 
lieve that communists played no part 
in the beginning effort to unionize 
Georgia hotel workers, although Cay- 


ton reports their activity in Birming- 
ham? 

With so many hard hitting racial 
incidents Youngblood sometimes gives 
impression of sensationalism, of melo- 
drama; but over a period of many 
years the need for selection of events 
for narration doubtless encourages a 
choice of those most compelling. This 
I don’t find as disturbing as the lan- 
guage which no doubt is soundly based 
on the diction of these Georgia whites 
and Negroes but which seems to be a 
great collection of racial cliches and 
hackneyed expressions. Of the char- 
acterizations Jim Kilgrow, the south- 
ern Negro leading the union organi- 
zation with all the aplomb and sem- 
ing naivete of a northerner, is most 
difficult to accept, even though Killens 
carefully developed Jim as an adoles- 
cent. 

Any review of Youngblood, however, 
decidedly should not end on a down- 
beat, for on the whole the novel seems 
quite real and is a very interesting 
story. It is going to satisfy many 
people because of its story, theme, 
characters, and setting. I have al- 
ready re-read several chapters. 


Pau. Cooke, 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE 
AND THOUGHT, 1877-1901 


Rayford W. Logan puts many per- 
sons under deep obligation to him for 
his work describing the situation of the 
American Negro during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century.* Schol- 
ars in all of the social sciences, stu- 
dents of literary history, and the gen- 
eral reading public, are alike his 
debtors. 

The period from 1877-1901 has been 
an obscure one in American history, 
and particularly in literature about 


; *Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in Amer- 
ican Life and Thought: The Nadir, 1877- 
1901. New York: The Dial Press, 1954. 
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the Negro. Historians have found the 
spectacular drama of antislavery con- 
flict, culminating in the blaze of glory 
that was the Civil War and Emanci- 
pation, and the tragedy that was Re- 
construction, more attractive fields to 
harvest. Even the gripping intensity 
of post-World War I and the impact 
of northward migration and industriali- 
zation on the Negro have seemed more 
inviting than the “dead” space now 
reviewed so brilliantly in Dr. Logan’s 
book. 

With a remarkable economy of 
words, Dr. Logan passes in review the 
great trends, the great figures, of the 
period. He gives illumination to meas- 
ures, parties, and otherwise misty per- 
sonalities. The fumblings of presi- 
dents, the insincerities of political par- 
ties, and the rantings of demagogues 
are neatly, and quietly, revealed for 
what they were. 

As the book helps us understand 
what was to happen after the status of 
the Negro touched “nadir,” it explains, 
also, many events and persons whose 
meaning before had suffered a kind of 
historical truncation because the field 
had been left to lie fallow. The Great 
Compromise of 1876-1877, relegating 
the Negro to the tender mercies of the 
Rule of the Confederate Generals, 
stands now clearly revealed in all of 
its hypocrisies and broken promises to 
a helpless race and to a nation’s con- 
science. Indeed, the obfuscation of 
that conscience is itself displayed, in 
what is a more “tragic era’ for the 
Negro and for America than any yet 
described by historians. 

The student of social structure—and 
this book is notable in that it extends 
a comprehending view to underlying 
social and economic phenomena, that is 
rare in the usual “historical” approach 
—will find this book invaluable. The 
general reader finds himself brought 
face to face, not only with the final 
and optimistic treatment of the “Roots 
of Recovery,” but also with the ma- 
chinery by which racial stereotypes are 
firmly implanted in peoples, to en- 
cumber their nobler possibilities and 


poison the springs of national interest 
for generations yet to come. In a re- 
cent article in The New York Times, 
Harrison E, Salisbury says that “Rus- 
sia is a seed-bed of anti-Semitism, a 
relic of Czarist times. It is so deep- 
rooted that Russians are quite unaware 
that it exists. ... But the standard 
form of Russian humor, the most com- 
mon kind of Russian joke, the simplest 
kind of Russian race prejudice is open 
and almost naively anti-Semitic.” 

To read the labored efforts of Amer- 
ican newspapers and literary magazines 
during the period discussed, and the 
estimate of their influence given by Dr. 
Logan, is to understand the terrific load 
of stereotypes regarding the Negro that 
the past has left as a still-ominous in- 
cubus upon the American mentality. 
The change in the literary climate 
suggests that revolutions may happen 
in democratic countries no less massive 
than in more heralded upheavals. 

The book is written with a quiet, 
easy eloquence that reminds one who 
has heard Dr. Logan speak, of his ef- 
fortless command of the language. A 
historian true to the highest canons of 
his calling, the writer remains aloof 
from personal entanglements with his 
material, even when dealing with the 
most vicious examples of race-baiting 
and editorial and political adherents 
of our American variety of “genocide.” 

The book is well-indexed, the foot- 
notes are unobtrusively carried in an 
appendix, and the bibliography is ex- 
tensive, though highly selective. One 
is particularly impressed by Dr. Lo- 
gan’s extensive use of useful researches 
by his graduate students, and by his 
generous acknowledgement of such as- 
sistance. In this he confirms the grati- 
tude his many students have to him, 
and the appreciation of others who will 
now know Dr. Logan as the ablest of 
historians, the most skillful of writers, 
and an inspiring mentor to burgeoning 
scholars fortunate enough to come un- 
der his masterful teaching. 


Horace Mann Bonn, President 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Overcoming Tribal Prejudices 
Against Educating Girls In Kenya 


Avastain MaTHESON 
Press Officer for the Director of Information in Kenya, East Africa 


I* Spire oF THE EMERGENCY IN 


Kenya the essential work of aiding 
the African to improve his social and 
economic position is being carried on. 
One important aspect of this is the 
recruitment and training of African 
women teachers. For it is realized that 
until she ceases to be a rarity in Kenya, 
the African population cannot hope to 
progress at any rapid rate. 


Fortunately, the ever-widening pyra- 
mid of the education system through- 
out Kenya is yielding more and more 
teacher trainees and the campaign 
against tribal prejudices regarding 
girls’ education is gaining ground. 


The most concentrated and success- 
ful drive at present is in Nyanza Prov- 
ince, where such constructive progress 
is unhampered by Mau Mau terror- 
ism. 


African girls’ education is one of the 
primary tasks currently occupying the 
attention of the education authorities 
in the Province, and thanks to an all- 
out campaign to get girls into schools, 
the enrollment in Central Nyanza alone 
went up by 2,000 last year—an increase 
of 40 per cent. But of the 160,000 
pupils in Nyanza’s African schools, 
only 40,000 are girls. 


Only a Matter of Time 


Generally speaking, African women’s 
education in Kenya today stands where 
boys’ education stood 15 years ago. 
A. F. Bull, Provincial Education Of- 
ficer, is confident that it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the gap is narrowed 
down to more reasonable proportions, 


and African parents are brought to 
realize that educating a daughter is 
not just a bad financial risk. For that 
is invariably at the bottom of parental 
prejudice—the fear that after money 
has been spent in a girl’s schooling she 
will marry and the investment of edu- 
cation will be lost to the parents. But 
already the pendulum is swinging the 
other way, and the fact that the dowry 
on a trained teacher is considerably 
higher than that on an illiterate girl 
is proof of the change if nothing else. 


But at every possible opportunity 
education officers are driving home the 
campaign to get more girls into school. 
At meetings of African councils, co- 
operative societies, market places and 
in the homes themselves, the Africans 
hear of the opportunities open to their 
daughters. Apart from jobs as teach- 
ers more and more African women in 
Kenya are needed in nursing, and big 
possibilities await them, too, in social 
welfare work and in commerce, with 
the gradual expansion of African econ- 
omy and the improvement in living 
standards. 


The demand for African teachers is 
already urgent. There are 1,600 
schools in Nyanza. If each school 
is to have only two women teachers 
that will mean a provincial strength of 
over 3,000 trained women teachers. 
Women are undoubtedly the best suited 
for the primary grades. For in teach- 
ing the younger children they are more 
painstaking than men and they achieve 
much better results. The Kenya Edu- 


cation Department realizes, further, 
that by having women teachers in 
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every school, the possible objection of 
parents to all-male staffs teaching their 
girls can no longer be a valid deterrent. 


More Attractive 


In many ways, school work is being 
made more attractive to girls. Al- 
ready there are one or two girls’ board- 
ing schools operating, and more are 
planned. Wherever possible, home- 
crafts and domestic science instruction 
are being introduced, and at institu- 
tions like Vihiga and Maguma Teach- 
er Training Centers, these are among 
the chief features of the course. 


Vihiga, the Government’s chief cen- 
ter in the Province for training women 
teachers, is a model institution which 
takes the realistic view that if they are 
to be successful teachers, the pupils 
must not only know how to teach, but 
also how to cultivate a bench terrace, 
make compost and manage a home. 
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An indication of the importance at- 
tached to girls’ education is the Kenya 
Education Department’s decision to ap- 
point two women education officers 
whose special task it will be to look 
into the needs of African girls’ educa- 
tion in North, Central and South 
Nyanza. The two women officials, 
who were on a course in Nairobi, were 
posted to Nyanza Province at the end 
of last year. 


More African women teachers will 
provide the key to more than just the 
education of girls. It is probably the 
chief lever to raising the whole stand- 


ard of African living and outlook. Not 
only will the men have educated com- 
panions, but the children will grow 
up in a home with a broader outlook 
and will have the benefits of educa- 
tion as an influence for good, right 
from birth. 
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Section B: Problems of School Integration 


Paut Cooxe* 
Associate Professor of English, Miner Teachers College 


A spout Har oF THE PROBLEMS 


THAT Mieut ARISE IN THE IN- 
TEGRATION OF ScHoo ts will involve pu- 
pils or parents, according to the judg- 
ment of participants in the 1954 How- 
ard University Summer School Work- 
shop on School Integration. The com- 
munity, teachers themselves, school of- 
ficials, the Board of Education, gen- 
eral statements of problems all were 
in a minority. 

At the close of two weeks of speakers 
and discussants, group and committee 
meetings, films and film strips, the 
sixty-one workshoppers evaluated the 
workshop. Among thirteen questions 
designed to elicit views of the partici- 
pants about the content and procedure 
of the Workshop was the following: 
“What is the single foremost problem 
of schoo] integration that you think 
that you will face?” Sixty workshop- 
pers, who were asked not to sign the 
“Workshop Evaluation” questionnaire, 
provided answers to this question 
(which was so worded in an effort to 
concentrate on one answer, or prob- 
lem). 


Workshoppers’ Background 


But first who were the workshop- 
pers? These men and women were em- 
ployed predominantly in the District 
of Columbia public schools but also 
hailed from Baltimore and _ several 
Maryland counties, from a half dozen 
Virginia school systems, from three 
North Carolina cities, and from Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and Waco, Texas. 


*Dr. Cooke, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish at Miner Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was assistant director of the 
Howard University Summer School Work- 
shop on School Integration. Directing the 
two-week all-day program was Dr. Walter 
G. Daniel of Maryland State College at 
Bowie. 


The Workshop included teachers from 
kindergarten through every level to 
college professors as well as three 
elementary school principals. Outside 
of the teaching profession were grad- 
uate students, a dental hygienist, a 
recreation worker, two Howard Uni- 
versity dormitory residents, and a min- 
ister. Subjects or courses the teachers 
handled ran a complete gamut of pub- 
lic school education. It can safely 
be said that the group was broadly 
representative, notably except for the 
fact that all were Negroes. 

The members of the Workshop dur- 
ing the two week period had a re- 
markable number of speakers and con- 
sultants who may have been influential 
in several ways. At any rate, whether 
influential in pointing up problems or 
not, the speakers are listed and classed 
as follows: sociologists—Ira Reid 
(Haverford College) and Harry Walk- 
er (Howard University) ; organization- 
al leaders—Elmer Henderson (Amer- 
ican Council on Human Rights), Clar- 
ence Mitchell (N.A.A.C.P.). Phineas 
Indritz (American Veterans Commit- 
tee), George Mitchell (Southern Re- 
gional Council); educators—Ellis O. 
Knox (Howard University), Dan Dod- 
son (New York University), John 
O’Connor (Georgetown University), 
Bessie N. Hill (Trenton, N. J., Cen- 
tral High School), Walter Hager (Wil- 
son Teachers College), Matthew White- 
head (Miner Teachers College); 
school superintendents—Carl Hansen 
(Washington, D. C.), T. Rutter (Arl- 
ington, Virginia); church people— 
Rev. Dillard Brown (St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church), Msgr. John Spence 
(Director of Education, Archdiocese of 
Washington), Rabbi Hugo _ Schiff 
(Howard University), Rev. T. A. Law- 
less (Salesianum School for Boys, Wil- 
mington, Delaware); community or- 
ganization leaders — Isaac Franck 
(Jewish Community Council), Phil 
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Lerman (Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith), Jean Grambs (National 
Conference of Christians and Jews), 
Irene Osborne and Alma _ Scurlock 
(Community Relations Department of 
American Friends Service Committee) ; 
government agency officials—Maxwell 
Rabb (The White House), Ambrose 
Caliver and Joseph Douglass (Office of 
Education) ; Spottswood Robinson (at- 
torney in the Virginia school segrega- 
tion case before U. S. Supreme Court) ; 
and John Milligan (director New 
Jersey anti-discrimination commission). 


Anticipated Problems 


Now back to the anticipated prob- 
lems.** Classification of these prob- 
lems, as well as classification of school 
intergroup problems, on the whole, may 
be accomplished roughly on the basis 
of the key element involved—the pu- 
pil, the teacher, the school administra- 
tor, the Board of Education; the par- 
ent, the community factors; and pos- 
sibly the politician, a factor par- 
ticularly in the southern states. About 
73 per cent, or a vast majority, of the 
problems can be classified under those 
headings. The other problems did not 
refer to any of the above key people 
or elements but identified as the ob- 
stacle “prejudice” or “insecurity” or 
like barriers. As far as the analysis 
of the problem is concerned, I note 
also that those answers identifying 
“white” or “Negro” as a factor pro- 
vide a further classification. 

Bearing in the mind the various 
classifications, above, I now report 
factually the workshoppers’ statements. 


*A very detailed and comprehensive study 
of the problems teachers believe they will 
face is being prepared as a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Loline Franklin Owens, also 
a District teacher, as a part of her work 
at New York University. In comparison 
with the one question asked in this study, 
Mrs. Owens breaks the problem into several 
areas, such as teacher-pupil relationship, 
and elicits as many as a dozen answers. 
A majority of the members of the Howard 
University Workshop also furnished Mrs. 
Owens their views of expected problems 
and have promised to keep a record of the 
actual problems they do face. 





First, we might note that although 
the Workshop had sixty-one partici- 
pants only sixty answers are available 
because one student did not answer 
this question in his evaluation. Second, 
six workshoppers (or 10 per cent) 
anticipated no problems. 


1. Classification of problems by key 
people or area 


Pupils Parents Teachers Community 
17 13 9 5 
Principal or Board of 
Administration Education Total 
2 1 47 


Pupils. (17 citations) What are the 
specific answers? In no particular or- 
der some of the problems are stated 
as follows. “Inter-pupil tensions, 
name-calling, fights.” “Resistance to 
physical contact in health examina- 
tions” and problems that might arise 
from “students working on each other 
as patients.” “Pupil adjustment in the 
classroom.” “Attitudes of Negro and 
white pupils at the beginning of school 
desegregation.” Several workshoppers 
saw their pupil problems involving the 
Negro child—his “inferiority com- 
plexes,” “fear in Negro children,” 
preparation of “each child so he can 
feel secure.” (I recognize here, how- 
ever, that it may also be a matter of 
having the white child feel secure). 

Parents. (13) Here the statements 
visualize (a) the parent as “the great- 
est problem,” as an “improper parental 
influence,” (b) “the unwillingness of 
some of our parents to associate in 
P. T. A. with others as equals.” (c) 
the importance of “emphasis on parent 
education,” of “cooperation of parents 
in carrying forward complete integra- 
tion.” 

Teachers. (9) “The teacher—de- 
veloping a working philosophy of hu- 
man relations.” “Teacher attitudes to- 
ward Negroes.” “Teacher-teacher 
problem within a subject division.” 
“Teacher integration.” Only two 
workshoppers saw as the foremost 
problem the Negro teacher and _ his 
teaching position: “displacement-teach- 
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ers,’ “the employment decrease of 
Negro teachers.” 

Community. (5) “Lack of commu- 
nity cooperation,” “better human rela- 
tionships in the community,” ‘“com- 
munity problems,” etc. 

Others. The problem of administra- 
tion may result from “consternation on 
the part of the Negro administrators” 
or “adjustment to administration, 
should the principal be of another 
racial group.” One Workshop par- 
ticipant anticipated “‘an evasive Board 
of Education” as a foremost problem. 

All answers, however, could not be 
cataloged as pupil, teacher, parent, 
etc. Some of the statements were 
problems identifying another kind of 
factor. Here is the classification. 


2. Classification of problems by other 





factors 

Race prejudice .......... 8 

Economic conditions ...... 1 

BR 5. ca. cm bsninnkineach 3 

Developing human under- 
CE 6.8 BO 1 

“Sensitiveness” .. 2.2.0. 2 

PE aso ni 0b mce wncus 1a 


“Prejudiced persons.” “The whites 
are so prejudiced against Negroes, and 
are doing everything possible to evade 
it” (“it’” no doubt a reference to the 
Court’s decision). “Prejudice (ra- 
cial).” “Combating prejudice in- 
stilled in the child by adults.” 

Residence as a factor is noted. One 
workshopper declares “the possibility 
of being in a one-race residential area” 
constitutes a problem. Another—“the 
fact that my school will in all proba- 
bility remain 100 per cent colored.” I 
am not sure just in what way these 
situations really constitute “foremost” 
problems, but they were cited. 





_**The total of 47 in the first classifica- 
tion and 15 in the second adds to 62, which 
figure obviously exceeds the 52 answers. 
In spite of the effort to hold the answer to 
the “single foremost problem” some work- 
shoppers provided a two-headed answer 
which has been classified in two places. 
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The races are “sensitive,” accord- 
ing to one student, and “reticent,” ac- 
cording to another—both presenting a 
problem to school integration. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic conditions of Negro vs. white” 
as the statement of a problem really 
calls for a fuller explanation. During 
the course of the Workshop, however, 
several speakers cited successful inter- 
group experiences when the people 
were working together as peers—equals 
in education, in relative ability, in 
economic level. 


3. Citation of “white” or “Negro” in 
problem 


It may be worth noting the num- 
ber of times that a specific race was 
mentioned in the answers. From 25 
percent of the workshoppers come fif- 
teen answers which cite race: (a) Ne- 
gro, or colored—6; (b) White, or the 
other race—5; (c) White and Negro 
in same problem—4. 


4. No problem 


In various phrases a half dozen 
workshoppers declared they saw no 
“foremost problem” facing them. One 
looked at the question precisely from 
her present school assignment(“a low 
rent housing area which is all colored’’) 
and expected no “immediate problem.” 
Two other Workshop participants also 
answered the question in light of their 
present “locale” or “school situation.” 
One simply said “none” and “no prob- 
lems.” But one answer is worth quot- 
ing in its entirety: “I am not anticipat- 
ing problems relevant to school inte- 
gration, only problems which normally 
will come.” 


It is clear that the workshoppers 
when asked “What is the single fore- 
most problem of school integration that 
you think that vou will face?” in a 
great majority (52 out of 60 answers) 
do cite such problems. Half of the 
problems involve pupils and parents. 
Significantly, the workshoppers, con- 
sisting of easily 80 per cent people 
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directly engaged in teaching, do not 
consider the teacher as the foremost 
source of a major problem. 


This article is essentially a report 
of what people anticipate as problems 
in school integration and thus does not 
call for extensive interpretation or 
analysis. In light of the statements 
of the many speakers and consultants, 


the following workshopper’s answer, 
not classified anywhere above, looms 
important: “Recognition of a race 
problem as definitely a race problem.” 

It would be worthwhile, of course, 
to compare the anticipated problem 
with the actual problem faced by 
the teacher next year or whenever he 
becomes a part of an integrated school 
situation. 
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Section C: A College Education For Negroes* 


Wituiam D. Wix1ns 
Professor of Education, New York University 


EARNING DOES THINGS TO PEOPLE 

—Wonperrut Tunes. One’s life 
work is the main stream of one’s life 
and the choice and preparation for 
that calling should be our great con- 
cern. Not only does one pour into 
that life work 100,000 of his hours, 
but one’s life work determines one’s as- 
sociates, one’s place in the world, one’s 
ultimate respect for himself. 

Twenty years ago I went to school 
with Martin Jenkins, the president of 
Morgan State College. In our classes 
he was the most gifted student, but 
he was also a man with a purpose. 
He did a superior doctoral disserta- 
tion on gifted students in Chicago. I 
think that part of the story of his 
success was his vision of a high goal, 
and a determination to achieve; his ap- 
plication of all his learning to his 
life work. 

Let us look at another example. The 
senior members of the Bullock family 
of Washington, D. C. took their de- 
grees at Shaw University, in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, over fifty years ago, 
when taking a degree by Negroes was 
not as common as it is today. They 
imbued their children with a love of 
learning. All eight children went to 
college and graduate school on a min- 
ister’s limited income. Three became 
doctors of medicine—two of the sons 
specialized in Psychiatry, another in 
Hematology. Another son studied law. 
Three daughters are in the field of 
education, and one daughter is in 
social work. A daughter in this dis- 
tinguished family, Dr. Washington, 
took a degree in psychology and was 


*Credit is due to the National Urban 
League for assistance in compiling statistics 
in this paper. This speech was delivered 
by Dr. Wilkins at the Florida A. and M. 
aimee Career Conference during April, 


on the New York University staff 
last summer as visiting professor. Here 
is a family which got tremendous satis- 
faction out of life and work. It was 
made possible largely because they 
revered and sacrificed for learning. 

Dr. Washington was asked how such 
a love of learning and of high calling 
was communicated to them. She said 
of her parents: “I think with rare 
vision they gave their children a sane 
optimism toward opportunities for pro- 
fessional services, a consciousness of 
their social usefulness, and personal 
worth. Without camouflage, and yet 
without instilling fear of discrimina- 
tion and prejudice, they encouraged 
their sons and daughters to see a vision 
of what they might become.” 

For nearly twenty years the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal has pub- 
lished studies on Job Satisfaction. 
These studies indicate that roughly 
two out of three people are fairly well 
satisfied with their fields of work. 
The satisfied ones have learned to know 
themselves and their most appropriate 
place in the world. They have a feel- 
ing of worthwhileness. They are doing 
the thing for which they are fitted. 
They have made what they could of 
their opportunities. 

Some have a deep purpose in going 
to college. In my seventeen years 
working with college students, it has 
been a continual source of amazement 
to me that there are so many who go 
to college and then throw away their 
opportunities. They are content to be 
mediocre. 

It is still a privilege to be going 
to college. As you have probably read 
in other sources only one in six of 
the general population is thus privileg- 
ed. And only about ten per cent of 
our young people graduate from col- 
lege today. But, as someone has aptly 
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said, a college education is about the 
only thing in which people will in- 
vest $10,000 without caring whether 
they get something for their money. 

As many business surveys have 
shown, the college graduates of the 
nation are in the professional occupa- 
tions and in executive positions. In 
Who’s Who in America, which lists 
persons who are notable in the educa- 
tion, business, literary and public af- 
fairs fields, very close to ninety per 
cent are college graduates and almost 
all of the other ten per cent have some 
college background. All were learners 
challenged by ideas. 

There are 146 Negroes listed in 
“Who’s Who in America, 1950-1951.” 
There are 28 Negroes listed in “Amer- 
ican Men of Science.” There were 106 
Negro teachers employed by white col- 
leges in the period 1947-1951. There 
were approximately 3,000 biographical 
sketches in the seventh edition of Who’s 
Who in Colored America. Maybe no 
one reading this will ever attain one 
of these indexes. Perhaps it does not 
matter. What does matter is that 
each has a goal: a yearning tied to 
learning. 

Learning has an economic pay-off. 
College graduates earn more money 
than non-graduates. As the Time sur- 
vey showed, and as reported in the 
book They Went to College, the college 
graduate makes more than twice as 
much money as the average American 
man. 

One has to remember in this connec- 
tion, however, that there are very 
great differences in salary ranges in 
the various professions, ranging from 
the very low in education, through 
those educated in the humanities, social 
sciences, business administration, sci- 
ences and mathematics, engineering, to 
the top brackets in law, medicine and 
dentistry. 

One other factor is tied to this: 
even though pay may be low in teach- 
ing and the ministry, these groups, on 
the average, are well-satisfied with 
their fields of work. 


Can minority groups aspire to these 


high estates? You should be aware 
of the challenge to you in the great 
advances made in the last twenty-five 
years in the area of the education of 
Negro youth. In these twenty-five 
years the advance has been greater by 
far than all the progress made since 
the Emancipation. There are over 75,- 
000 students now enrolled in Negro col- 
leges and Universities, and the Na- 
tional Urban League estimates that an- 
other 50,000 students are in other col- 
leges. And as Mordecai Johnson, 
President of Howard University, has 
indicated: ‘‘The most notable advance 
in the field of Negro education in the 
South, however, has been the breaking 
of the walls of segregation on the grad- 
uate and professional level and the 
consequent opening of the doors of 
state-supported universities and pro- 
fessional schools hitherto open to white 
students only. This has happened in 
12 Southern states.” This challenge 
to minority youth is unmistakable. 

It is my belief that the whole segre- 
gated educational system is ready for 
collapse. American youth are going 
to be held back only by the limits of 
their ability, their vision, their aspira- 
tion, and their drive. 

Let us cite a few instances: In St. 
Louis a few years ago segregation was 
shockingly complete. But recently the 
Catholic Church took the lead in open- 
ing all of its schools, on every level, 
to all. Professors, regardless of race 
or sect teach at St. Louis University; 
there is no segregation in the parochial 
schools, and there are no_ separate 
houses of worship. Here is a spear- 
head in what used to be a restricted 
and constricted environment. 

In New Jersey, the system of segre- 
gation has been done away with on 
every level of education and in every 
county. In Louisville, Kentucky the 
city has abandoned entirely the segre- 
gated municipal college and incorpor- 
ated all the students into the regular 
college. 

The universities of the North, of 
course, have long welcomed able stu- 
dents and faculty of all races and 
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creeds. There are several thousand 
Negro students at New York Uni- 
versity, and a number of my colleagues, 
of course, are Negro. 

These instances have been cited as 
symbols of an era of opportunity, to 
challenge with its myriad possibilities. 

When a distinguished educator, Dr. 
Bennetta Washington, was asked to 
comment upon this enlarged oppor- 
tunity for Negroes, she had this to 
say: “A major goal of education must 
be: Equal educational opportunity for 
each person to the maximum of his 
abilities. I would not imply that such 
a goal has been reached. However, 
one cannot ignore the steady progress 
toward equalization of opportunity, nor 
the contribution of the Negro to our 
culture since emancipation. Such 
achievement must be used as a stim- 
ulus to further progress rather than 
as an excuse for complacency. Ac- 
tivities of the last decade in schools, 
colleges, business, professions, govern- 
ment, church, motion pictures and the 
like, lead us to believe that equal op- 
portunity can be effected. One stern 
reality must be faced: every new found 
right carries with it a commensurate 
responsibility. It is incumbent upon 
all students, especially those of mi- 
nority groups, to develop to the maxi- 
mum their abilities and interest no mat- 
ter what field of endeavor; to seek so- 
cially useful and personally satisfying 
situations in which to use their skills; 
to become active, responsible partici- 
pants in the development of a way of 
life based on interpersonal, intervoca- 
tional and intercultural interpretation.” 

One’s vision of what it means to 
learn is all important. In the preface 
of one of his books Chesterton said 
that the most practical and important 
thing about a man is his view of the 
universe, the way he looks at the 
world, the code by which he lives. 

A man’s view of the universe is the 
most practical and important thing 
about him because it determines his life 
and conduct. ‘‘Now, when a general 
view of life is high and noble, sound 
and practical, it becomes for us a stand- 


ard of perfection for which we aim 
and strive. Its value lies not so much 
in the attainment as in the stimulus 
to effort. For every effort to attain 
a virtue is in itself a virtue even if 
the effort fails to issue in the result 
aimed at it.” A person therefore with 
high ideals, even though he may not 
reach them, will be a thousand times 
better off by reason of the effort he 
makes to reach them than a person 
who is satisfied with low ideals. A 
person who is content with the things 
in his grasp, with his present status, 
who is not ever eager to learn, to be 
better, to improve, has already pro- 
claimed to the world his failure. 

That is why we ask: why do you 
want to learn? How you answer that 
will determine your life and conduct 
while you learn. If you are eager 
to learn and are diligent, you may 
leave a mark in the world, while living 
an abundant intellectual life. 

Many are being sent to college at 
the cost of great sacrifice on the part 
of parents because it is their dream 
to have a better life than was theirs 
for their children. They want their 
children to have the greater economic 
and social advantages that come from 
a college education. They dream that 
their children will cultivate broad cul- 
tural interests that were denied to 
them. They dream that college is a 
broadening and enriching experience; 
that there their progeny will run into 
ideas and into men with ideas and 
all of these things will contribute to 
their growth. This can happen to us 
if we are receptive. 

The scholar, since Chaucer, has been 
described as lean and _ hollow-chested. 
This suggests that learning is hard 
work, 

Learning is work. Thomas Edison 
was called a genius. People said that 
he was very successful because he was 
a “wizard.” He protested when this 
was said of him and when asked if 
it were not his unusual ability which 
accounted for his success, said: “It is 
2 per cent genius and 98 per cent 
sweat.” Learning takes time and effort. 
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Learning entails work for remote 
goals. It is the process of becoming 
mentally efficient, to learn to think in 
order to know better how to live. Great 
men usually live through a period in 
which they studied hard and awaited 
their chance to apply what they had 
learned. Abraham Lincoln said: “I 
will study and get ready and maybe 
my chance will come.” His chance 
did come and he is among the im- 
mortals. Benjamin Disraeli said: “The 
greatest secret of success in life is to 
be ready when your opportunity 
comes.” 

Good methods of study are to learn- 
ing as good form is to games like base- 
ball and football. As in sports, good 
methods are not acquired by just think- 
ing about them, but by hard, persistent 
effort. Practice makes perfect. Some 
people think it beneath their notice to 
give attention to a trifle like study 
habits. Yet “trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle.” 

A scholar loves to study, because 
he seeks answers. There are two at- 
titudes toward study, one is to love 
it, the other to be its slave. A stu- 
dent who works for nothing but a de- 
gree or credits is a slave. But study 
is worthwhile in itself. Somehow, you 
have to have some motive for study, 
and the best incentive is an intense de- 
sire to learn, and interest in things 
intellectual. Such is the power of 
study that it enables all of us to travel 
to the utmost bounds of time and space 
—admits us into the company of the 
wisest of mankind; makes the dead 
live again—Troy still defying the hosts 
of Greece; Thomas Aquinas still lec- 
turing in the schools; the Crusaders 
marching off to the Holy Land; King 
Arthur inspiring his Round Table; St. 
Francis Assisi preaching to the birds; 
Columbus still sailing on across the 
unknown deep; Long John Silver hob- 
bling on his crutch; Shakespeare still 
speaking his immortal lines. 

Study is worthwhile in itself, be- 
cause of the wonderful power in books 
to inspire, to console, to enlarge the 
mind, to challenge the intellect and 





to furnish us with the highest kind 
of recreation for our leisure moments. 

To be a scholar is to be a scorner 
of superficiality because to take heed 
and care in study is only another way 
of saying that a student is thorough, 
accurate and scholarly. The discipline 
of painstaking effort to learn is still 
the key note of scholarship. Recall 
what Ruskin said: “You might read 
all the books in the British Museum 
(if you could live long enough) and 
remain an utterly illiterate, unedu- 
cated person; but if you read ten pages 
of a good book letter by letter—that 
is to say with real accuracy—you are 
forevermore in some measure an edu- 
cated person.” 


Addison said: “What sculpture is to 
a block of marble, education is to the 
human soul.” Assiduous pursuit of 
learning should result in a liberal edu- 
cation. And what is that? As New- 
man said: “It is the education which 
gives a man a clear conscious view 
of his own opinions and judgments, a 
truth in developing them, an eloquence 
in expressing them, and a force in 
urging them. It teaches him to see 
things as they are. It prepares him to 
fill any post with credit, and to mas- 
ter any subject with facility. It 
makes him at home in any society; 
he has common ground with any class; 
he knows when to speak and when to 
be silent; he is able to converse, he is 
able to listen; he can ask a question 
pertinently, and gain a lesson season- 
ably. ...” He has the repose of a 
mind which lives in itself, while it 
lives in the world, and which has re- 
sources for its happiness, at home when 
it cannot go abroad.” 

In our world today we need ideas 
and ideals. Knowledge is one thing; 
virtue is another—and we need both 
in today’s world. That we need both 
has been ably delineated by a de- 
scription of the insufficiency of the in- 
tellect alone. “Quarry the granite rock 
with razors, or moor the vessel with 
a thread of silk; then may you hope 
with such keen and delicate instru- 
ments as human knowledge and human 
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reason to contend against those giants, 
the passion and pride of man.” 

Character traits of high order are 
enduring, and it is the development and 
application of these traits that not 
only bring the individual to his great- 
est possible state of perfection but also 
at the same time contribute most to 
his fellow men and ultimately to his 
country. 

College students in training now 
will soon be leaders in our country. We 
need trained leaders. They will be of 
untold value in a universe tottering 
under the burden of unsolved problems 
of human relationships. College stu- 
dents are, in a measure, the hope of 
the world. For if solutions to the 
pressing problems of the world are 
to be found, it is the intelligent and 
good young people, men and women 
of character, who will do the finding. 

Intelligence and character in com- 
bination are the most valuable assets 
of our country, our most precious re- 
sources. As Thomas Jefferson said 
of the need for intelligence: “If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free, it 
expects what never was and never will 
be.” And how great is the need for 
character in a democracy today! The 
proper working of democracy is based 
upon it, entailing as it does coopera- 
tive endeavor and sacrifice towards the 
common betterment. This means a 
sublimation of one’s own desires—a 
willingness to submerge at times one’s 
own advantage—to discipline oneself 
in terms of the good of the whole 


group. It means, too, that kind of 
brotherly love that is willing to make 
even the ultimate sacrifice, that of 
life itself, for national ideals and our 
fellow men. A Great Leader said of 
this type of idealism: “Greater love 
than this hath no man, than that he 
should lay down his life for his friend.” 

There is close relationship between 

learning, effort, ideas and ideals, and 
a need for developing all to the high- 
est possible dégree. One might say 
to college students: 

You have demonstrated that you 
have a measure of intellectual power. 
You are learning to learn. It is our 
earnest hope that you persevere to 
the end-—that your parents may 
take joy in you, your school may 
be proud of you, your race helped 
by your leadership, and that you 
may respect yourself for your dem- 
onstrated application. You are our 
hope, for if you couple your gifts 
and intelligence with ever increas- 
ing wholesome character traits and 
“shoot at the stars” you may have 
the privilege and the opportunity to 
participate in the building of a bet- 
ter world. As a poet said: 

“Ah, eternity will find us, 

(It opens with a nod) 

Strolling with mediocrity 

When we might have walked with 

God.” 

Or as we find in Timothy II 1:7 
“God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and love, 
and of a sound mind.” 
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ia THOUGH THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 
HAS IMPROVED TREMENDOUSLY in the 
past decade there is still much to be 
desired; that is, the majority of Ne- 
groes still hold inferior occupational 
positions. And in spite of the fact 
that unemployment has decreased there 
is still much unemployment among Ne- 
groes. Thus, according to the 1950 
census of Ohio, 3.9 per cent of the 
white civilian labor force was unem- 
ployed but 11.6 per cent of the Ne- 
gro labor force: among white males, 
4 per cent were unemployed, among 
Negroes 12.2 per cent; of the white 
female labor force 3.7 per cent were 
unemployed; among Negro females 
10.6 per cent. Therefore, in 1950, 
there were, in Ohio, relatively three 


times as many Negroes unemployed as 


there were whites unemployed. In 
1950, the family income cf white fam- 
ilies was double that of Negro families 
in Ohio. 

The purpose of this study is to show 
how occupation helps to determine the 
lower social class position of the Negro 
in Ohio and to suggest some of the im- 
plications of this status with reference 
to certain social problems with which 
the Negro is faced. Etiological fac- 
tors in these social problems will be 


discussed and a program of prevention, — 


based on the knowledge derived from a 
study of these etiological factors, will 
be recommended. 

In the following tables one can read- 
ily see that there is a large number 
of significant differences in the occupa- 
tional status of the white and Negro 


worker in Ohio. Thus, whereas only 


TABLE I 


EMPLOYED MALE Workers IN Onto, BY RAcE, By Occupation, 1950* 














White Negro 

Occupation Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 2,085,668 100.0 122,545 100.0 

Professional and 
Semi-Professional 164,806 7.9 2,683 2.2 
Managerial 218,183 10.5 3,188 2.6 
Clerical 149,935 ¥ Ae 4 5,988 4.9 
Sales 139,249 6.7 1,821 1.5 
Domestic Service 1,623 0.1 1,473 1.2 
Personal Service 42,881 21 7,553 6.2 
Protective Service 29,989 1.4 922 0.8 
Building Service 23,469 ui 13,814 ks 
Skilled 476,077 22.8 14,203 11.6 
Semi-skilled 511,973 24.5 33,357 Vi js 
Unskilled 128,368 6.2 34,068 ta 
Agricultural 199,115 9.5 3,475 28 








*Source: 1950 U. S. Census of Population. Detailed Characteristics: Ohio. 
P-C 35. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
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TABLE II 

e 

EmpLoyep FEMALE WorKERS IN OHIO, BY Race, By OccupaTIoNn, 1950* 

White Negro 
Occupation Number Percent Number Percent 
Total 749,724 100.0 61,615 100.0 
Professional and Semi-Professional 93,515 12.5 2,454 4.0 
Managerial 30,758 4.1 824 1.3 
Clerical 233,846 31.2 4,212 6.7 
Sales 80,786 10.8 1,493 2.4 
Domestic Service 30,628 4.1 23,079 37.5 
Personal Service 85,626 11.4 16,185 26.3 
Building Service 7,644 1.0 2,445 4.0 
Skilled 14,652 2.0 612 1.0 
Semi-skilled 150,959 20.1 8,980 14.6 
Unskilled 6,177 0.8 1,230 2.0 
Agricultural 15,133 2.0 101 0.2 








*Source: 1950 U. S. Census of Population. Detailed Characteristics: Ohio. 
P-C 35. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 


about 11 per cent of employed male 
Negro workers held white-collar posi- 
tions in 1950, among white male work- 
ers more than 82 per cent held such 
positions. Whereas only about 14 per 
cent of Negro female workers were 
employed in white-collar jobs, among 
white female workers more than 58 
per cent held such positions. More 
than 27 per cent of all male Negro 
workers held unskilled jobs but only 
around 6 per cent of white male work- 
ers held such jobs. Only about 4 per 
cent of white female workers held do- 
mestic jobs but more than 37 per cent 
of the total number of Negro female 
workers were thus employed. 


If one examines the median income 
of persons in various occupations one 
can readily understand that the occupa- 
tional status of the Negro worker in 
Ohio places him in a financial situa- 
tion which is rather precarious. The 
study of unemployment in Ohio adds 
more fact to this economic holocaust. 
This is so because the highest rates 


of unemployment were in the very oc- 


cupations in which the Negro workers 
had been heavily concentrated, namely, 
in such occupational groups as service 
workers and unskilled workers. 


Three serious social problems are, 
in part, a result of the low socio-eco- 
nomic status of the Negro: 1) family 
instability; 2) a high incidence of men- 
tal illness, and 8) a high incidence of 
crime. Since income is highly corre- 
lated with family unity, the American 
Negro family is generally rather un- 
stable.’ Because there is an inverse re- 
lationship between rates of mental ill- 
ness and socio-economic status, Ne- 
groes, since they have a predominat- 
ly low socio-economic status, have high- 


1W. F. Ogburn, “Education, Income, and 
Family Unity.” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 53: 474-476, March, 1948. 

*E. F. Frazier, “Ethnic Family Patterns: 
The Negro Family in the United States.” 
American Journal of Sociology, 53: 435-438, 
March, 1948. 

*R, M. Frumkin, “Occupation and Mental 
Iliness.” Public Welfare Statistics, 7: 3-14, 
September, 1952. 
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TABLE III 


IncoME 1n 1949 or ExPERIENCED CIVILIAN 
Lasor Force, By OccCUPATION, BY SEX: 











1950* 

Occupation Male Female 
Total (median) $2972 $1650 

Professional and 
Semi-Professional 4011 2279 
Managerial 4173 2200 
Clerical 3070 1988 
Sales 3099 1206 
Domestic Service 1201 675 
Personal Service 2096 1110 
Protective Service 3125 7 
Building Service 2124 1287 
Skilled 3297 2002 
Semi-skilled 2878 1754 
Unskilled 2272 1576 
Agricultural 1393 806 





er rates of mental illness than whites.* 
The Negro also has ranked dispropor- 
tionately in rates of crime’ and juven- 
nile delinquency.° 

In brief, the preceding are some of 
the social problems which seem to be 
directly related to the occupational 
status of the Negro. 

One of the most closely related fac- 
tors affecting socio-economic status is 
education. The greater an individual’s 
education the better are his chances for 


*Source: 1950 Census of Population. De- 
tailed Characteristics: Ohio. P-C 35. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 

**An insigificant number of women are 
employed in protective service occupations. 
For that reason there are no census data 
concerning their median income. 

“R. M. Frumkin, “Race and Major Men- 
tal Disorders: A Research Note.” Journal 
ae Education, 23: 97-98, Winter, 


*Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uni- 
form Crime Reports. 10: 222, 1939. 

°W. W. Wattenberg, “Factors Linked to 
Race Among Boys in Trouble with Detroit 
Police, 1948.” Journal of Negro Education, 
23: 186-189, Spring, 1954. 


occupying a more favorable status in 
our society. According to the 1950 
census, the median number of school 
years completed by white persons 25 
years of age and over in Ohio was 10 
years, for Negroes 8.4 years. Eco- 
nomic necessity forces the young Negro 
to go to work before he has completed 
his education. Thus, in a recent study 
by Moore, 16.6 per cent of the Negro 
students in high school who had to 
leave school did so because they had 
to work to help support themselves or 
their families.’ This means that one 
of the chief roads, and perhaps the 
very best one, education, is blocked for 
many a Negro youth who desires to 
raise his social status. 

The study of minority groups who 
have failed and succeeded in various 
cultures offers, to the Negro and sll 
other minority groups, a lesson in his- 
tory which can be the means to iheir 
salvation. The lesson is in reality a 
simple one; simple to state but often 
difficult to put in practice. The les- 
son is that of birth control, planned 
parenthood as it is preached by the 
United Nations. Our lessons in his- 
tory can be found both on this con- 
tinent and abroad. A good contrast 
can be seen in the relative progress 
of the Jew and the Catholic in America. 
While the Jews, who have practiced 
birth control and planned parenthood, 
have made tremendous progress in spite 
of prejudice, the Catholics have made 
relatively much less progress because of 
their resistance to planned parenthood. 
By having smaller families Jews have 
been able to provide much education 
for their children, while Catholics by 
having relatively large families have 
not been able to progress at the same 
rate, nor have they been able to pro- 
vide their children with as much edu- 
cation. Indiscriminate human breeding 
has thus led to many social evils. One 
need only look at the history of China 


"F. L. Moore, “Factors Involved in Stu- 
dent Elimination from High School.” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, 23: 117-122, 
Spring, 1954. 














and India to see the evils which can 
occur. One need only look at the 
relative progress of countries dominat- 
ed by Catholic philosophies and com- 
pare them with those of countries domi- 
nated by Protestant philosophies. In 
short, this writer sincerely believes, 
that the salvation of the American Ne- 
gro can be won in a relatively short 
time if planned parenthood becomes an 
integral part of Negro life—if every 
Negro child that is born is not only a 
wanted child but also one which can 
be provided with enough education so 
that he can compete on better and more 
equal terms to achieve for himself the 
dignity that he deserves as a human 
being. Planned parenthood can make 
it possible for every Negro child to 
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achieve a higher status than his par- 
ents because that child will have a bet- 
ter opportunity through increased edu- 
cation to unlock the doors to a higher 
status than was ever before possible. 
The writer asserts that even if segre- 
gation in the schools were wiped out 
by some sort of magic today, the status 
of the Negro in American society would 
not be as far advanced as would be 
possible if an extensive program of 
birth control were instituted and car- 
ried through! The truth of planned 
parenthood is more than an emotional 
conviction of the writer, it is a les- 
son screaming out in the history of 
misery. Planned parenthood can be 
the key to the salvation of the Amer- 
ican Negro! 





Section E: Equality In Life As Well As In Death* 


Monroe E, Deutscu 
Vice-President and Provost Emeritus, University of California 


> ME FIRST OF ALL CONGRATULATE 
you on the establishment of this 
chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
which is now being installed. It is 
good to work with others in a common 
cause; it is good to use your unity 
to advance the members of your race. 
Some day there may be no reason for 
the existence of organizations such as 
this, when full and complete equality 
is assured every American, and there 
is no longer need to use such a shield 
for protection and such a weapon to 
aid in your defense. That day, how- 
ever, is still in the future. 

But I urge you to use it with re- 
straint, for when so used it is always 
far more effective. Employ it not only 
to seek rights denied you but also to 
aid one another to adjust to the society 
in which you live. Modesty and in- 
telligence will be of utmost help to 
you in winning the good-will and re- 
spect of your fellow Americans. 

On an occasion like this one can 
look in two directions—backward, and 
so realize the progress that you and 
yours have made in past years—and 
forward, to set forth the goals that 
still need to be reached. 

‘All men are created equal” says 
the Declaration of Independence. And 
Lincoln, in his famous Gettysburg Ad- 
dress declared that our nation was 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal.” 

What is there still ahead to be at- 
tained before equality is reached? 


An organization such as that which 


*Address delivered at the installation of 
the Berkeley Chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Wednesday evening, March 
17, 1954, Willard School Auditorium, 
Berkeley, California. 


you are entering, can well be protector 
and defender of your people and at 
the same time work with other groups 
to obtain the basic rights to which all 
men are entitled. I am sure that you 
will find not only many individuals 
but numerous organizations that will 
stand with you in your efforts. 

Sometimes people like yourselves are 
referred to as minority groups. I per- 
sonally bitterly resent that term and 
have always resented it. On a nu- 
merical basis colored people consti- 
tuted in the 1950 census 15,042,000 
persons out of a total population in 
the United States of 151,677,000, or 
exactly ten per cent of the American 
people. Now all the foreign born in 
the United States in the same census 
were 10,161,00, a number decidedly 
less than yours. Why then shouldn't 
all foreign born be regarded as a mi- 
nority group? Jews constitute only 
1/80 of the total population, Catholics 
1/5. Compared in number with our 
entire population they would be term- 
ed minority groups. And curiously 
enough if you add together the num- 
bers of those in all these so-called 
minority groups, they may perhaps 
come close to forming the majority of 
all the people in this land of ours. In 
other words, the minorities are the 
majority. 

But that whole idea is inconsistent 
with the theory of our nation; we are 
individuals, each standing on his own 
feet and responsible for his own acts. 
We are men and women, differing to be 
sure in many ways—place of birth, 
ancestry, color, religion, politics, oc- 
cupation, education, wealth—but none 
of these differences deny any of us all 
the fundamental rights of human be- 
ings. Thank God, we are Americans, 
where the dignity of the individual is 
the foundation-stone of our national 


life. 
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To be sure, there are among us 
those who in their hearts are not 
Americans, even though they loudly 
proclaim their Americanism. They ap- 
pear to believe that democracy is only 
for them, and that therefore they have 
a right to set up whatever discrimina- 
tion they choose against those of a 
different religion, color or ancestry. 
In effect, they are like the Nazis in 
their conviction that white, Protestant, 
native-born persons are superior to 
those who differ from them in place 
of birth, complexion or creed. 

Don’t think that you are the only 
ones who have suffered in this way. 
I am a Jew by religion. There are 
many clubs—yes, even University clubs 
—which would at once refuse to ad- 
mit a Jew because of his religion. And 
there are several clubs in this area— 
some elevated on the top of Nob Hill 
in San Francisco—which would ex- 
clude me even as they would exclude 
you. 

We have still a long way to go be- 
fore complete equality is established. 

But the goal, the ideal, has been 
set forth. It is to be found in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, prepar- 
ed by a committee of which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was chairman, 
and approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. I must confess that it 
has not yet been adopted by the United 
States. 

There are those who violently at- 
tack this document just because it 
guarantees the inalienable rights due 
to every human being. It is assailed 
as trespassing on the sovereignty of 
this country. If they were logical, 
they would attack—if they dared—the 
Declaration of Independence which de- 
clares that every human being is en- 
titled to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” How much hap- 
piness can a person secure who is 
out of work, whose family is starving, 
or whose child is desperately ill with 
a prolonged disease? Let them de- 
clare the Declaration of Independence 
the work of men who were not true 
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Americans, but I stand by Thomas 
Jefferson and his words. 

Of this Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (to which I have re- 
ferred) the Preamble reads: “The 
recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world.” Indeed the 
very Charter of the United Nations 
to which we have subscribed and which 
we had a very large part in drawing 
up, declares as one of the primary 
purposes of the organization the fol- 
lowing: “To reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in 
the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small.” And 
in Article I of this self same Charter 
one of the aims of the United Nations 
is declared to be “promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 

Now I shall not enumerate all the 
rights set forth in that Declaration as 
those to which every human being is 
entitled but shall merely mention cer- 
tain ones which should be and are 
your goals and those of every one 
who believes in a true democracy. 

Let us first read Article 21: “Every- 
one has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representa- 
tives.” And I find nowhere an ex- 
ception made in the case of the South- 
ern States of the United States. The 
right to vote which our very Constitu- 
tion guarantees must be granted to all 
without regard (to use the words of 
the Fifteenth Amendment) to “race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” So one of the rights to which 
the United Nations Assembly declared 
every person entitled, is the right to 
vote and as well to take part in the 
public service of his country. That 
right does exist, we are happy to say, 
in this state, but in a state like Missi- 
ssippi out of a total population more 
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than 21 years of age amounting to 
1,208,000 there were but 285,000 votes 
cast in 1952, and interestingly enough 
the same census lists 986,494 as Ne- 
groes. I admit I am citing an extreme 
case. It is clear, however, that one 
of the rights guaranteed by both the 
Constitution and the Declaration of 
Human Rights is being violated in 
certain parts of this land of ours. 

A second right set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, to which 
I should like to refer, is thus stated: 
“Everyone has the right to work, to 
the free choice of employment, to just 
and favorable conditions of work, and 
to protection against unemployment.” 
And in order that we may secure that 
right without discrimination I favor 
an F.E.P.C. How can anyone quote 
the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence concerning the pursuit of 
happiness and at the same time deny 
employment and the means of support- 
ing a family, basing the denial on col- 
or, religion, or ancestry? Until this 
right is acknowledged by universal 
agreement, we need an F.E.P.C. and 
one with teeth in it, to see to it that 
democracy in employment is assured. 

Another right which every human 
being should have is to dwell wher- 
ever he wishes to dwell. Covenants 
based on color, religion, or ancestry 
are absolutely un-American, and those 
who sign them are the persons who 
should be haled before Un-American 
Activities Committees. The Supreme 
Court has at least declared that the 
government cannot be called on to help 
enforce such agreements. I wish it 
had gone further and declared them 
contrary to the principles of our gov- 
ernment. Article 13 of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights declares: 
“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state.” That (as I 
interpret it) means “freedom of resi- 
dence within each state.” What right 
have I to interfere with the purchase 
of a neighboring house or the residence 
therein of anyone who chooses to do 
so? What right have I to object to a 





neighbor merely on the basis of color 
or creed? 

The final right in the Declaration 
to which I should like to refer reads: 
”’Everyone has the right to education. 
. . - Education shall be directed to the 
full development of human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” And this, my friends, means 
that the doors of all schools and col- 
leges everywhere should be open to 
all solely on the basis of merit. Segre- 
gation in schools is as un-American as 
denial of the ballot. 

These are among the goals that 
not only you but all who believe in a 
true democracy should strive to attain. 

But at the same time never forget 
the progress you have made. I think 
nothing like it can be found in the 
history of the world. From slavery in 
1864 to a status in 1954 (precisely 
ninety years) which produces a Ralph 
Bunche, a Booker Washington, - a 
George Washington Carver, a Jackie 
Robinson, a Marian Anderson, a Char- 
les H. Houston, a Dorothy Maynor, a 
Roland Hayes, and (right among us) 
a Walter Gordon. And we recall that 
segregation in Southern universities has 
been ended by decision of the Supreme 
Court. It is likewise being ended in 
the armed forces of our nation. 

You can take pride—great pride— 
in what has been accomplished and 
gird your loins to batter down the 
barriers that still remain. 

But one story which I have read 
rather recently heartens me immicas- 
urably. It is said that Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, President of Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, was on a train 
going into the Southern states. He 
saw a colored boy on his car who 
appeared very anxious and worried. 
Dr. Johnson went up to him and asked 
what was troubling him. The young 
man replied that he had been admitted 
to the University of Arkansas—the 
first colored boy ever admitted. He 
said he didn’t want to go to the Uni- 
versity but his family and friends 
pressed him to do so, declaring it was 
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his duty. This was scene number one 
in the story. 

Some time later Dr. Johnson again 
met the boy and asked him how he 
had gotten along. He said that when 
he reached the station at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, where the University is lo- 
cated, he found a group of thirty-five 
white boys. One of them came for- 
ward and extending his hand said: 
“Some of us were talking last night 
about how you must feel coming to 
this University and we want to offer 
you our friendship.” That story, 
strangely enough, I read in the Pacific 
Citizen, organ of the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens League. It has touched 
me deeply. It shows that the iceberg 
of discrimination is melting under the 
bright rays of democracy. Indeed it 
has been said: ‘“‘The most hopeful fact 
about the Negro’s progress in the 
last decade is that it could not have 
been possible without some moral prog- 
ress by white Americans.” * 

Let me quote the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “I have always thought that 
all men should be free; but if any 


- should be slaves, it should be first 


those who desire it for themselves, and 
secondly those who desire it for others. 
Whenever I hear anyone arguing for 
slavery, I feel a strong impulse to 
see it tried on him personally.” And 
I am absolutely sure that Lincoln 
would have likewise said that he who 
believes in discrimination should have 
it tried first on himself. No compro- 
mise can rightly be made. Those who 
believe in discrimination, whatever its 
form, would have no right to complain 
if it were applied to them. 

Yes, I stand against all forms of 
discrimination. I have been arguing 
that you are entitled to all human 
rights, since all men are created equal. 
So should you likewise be concerned 
not only with protection of your own 
rights and those of your children but 
of all your fellow humans. 

Democracy calls for equality of treat- 
ment for all, but more than that both 


’Time Inc., Vol. 61: No. 19, May 11, 1953, 
p. 58. 


the Old and the New Testament set 
forth as a primary duty the brother- 
hood of man. In Leviticus 19.18 ap- 
pears the injunction “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” In Mathew 
22.36-40 Jesus was asked which is 
the great commandment. And he re- 
plied: “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments” (said Jesus) 
“hang all the law and the prophets.” 

And so fundamental in the religion 
which Christians and Jews alike pro- 
fess, is the principle of human brother- 
hood. 

You see, I am sure, that a demand 
for the removal of all discrimination 
is the foundation of fair treatment for 
yourselves. But it is far more than 
that. It is the basis of the creed you 
profess, the true basis of the form 
of government under which we live. 
Progress is slow toward these great 
goals, but we must not despair; we 
must resolutely seek to move ever 
closer to them. But real progress has 
been made. Indeed, it is universally 
acknowledged that the advances made 
by Negroes in recent years have been 
the greatest since Abraham Lincoln 
struck off the shackles of slavery.’ 

Each of us in our lives must strive 
to live up to the highest of ideals. 
Remember that every group is judged 
(often unfairly) by the actions of 
this or that individual. We should each 
consider that to some extent we are 
the embodiment of our religion, color, 
or ancestry, and seek to show by our 
careers what potentialities lie in our 
people. 

Ralph Bunche in a statement of his 
belief referred to the creed of his 
grandmother. “She believed”, he said, 
“that every person, without regard to 
race or religion, has a virtually sacred 
right to dignity and respect; that all 
men are brothers and are entitled to 
be treated as equals and enjoy equality 
of opportunity.” 
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That is the word “Equality of op- 
portunity;” all anyone of us has a 
right to ask is “a fair chance,” and 
that means the open door to education, 
the opportunity to do the work for 
which he is fitted, such promotion as 
his abilities warrant (not limited by 
any form of discrimination), proper 
food and a decent abode, a chance to 
rear one’s children fittingly, and above 
all the respect and friendship of one’s 
fellows. 

We must be good Americans, loyal 
to its highest aims. In many a ceme- 
tery lie the bodies of Negro soldiers 
who have given “the last full measure 
of devotion” to our country and of- 
fered up their lives for the land which 
sets freedom as its goal. Every Amer- 
ican should remember this and see to 
it that the kin of those who died for 
America should have all the rights of 
Americans. To be sure they them- 
selves are buried beside white sol- 
diers. But they should not have to 
die to obtain equality. They have the 
equality of soil in which to be buried 
but not the equality of soil on which 
to live. 


And remembering those heroic men 
let us not forget that side by side with 
them in combat and side by side with 
them in death are men of every racial 
stock, every color, every ancestry—all 
good Americans. Whether the name 
was Sullivan or Levy, Scholz or Bou- 
langer, Bacigalupi or Naguchi, Rod- 
zinski or Chan, each and every one 
of them gave what was dearest of all 
to him, his life, in defense of this 
country and its ideals of freedom. And 
each racial stock having become part 
and parcel of this nation of ours is 
entitled equally with yourselves to live 
free from the bars and barriers of 
discrimination. We are Americans all, 
and each should have the right to live 
as an American and not merely die as 
one. 


Let us therefore as Americans call 
for and protect the rights of every 
one of our fellow Americans. In de- 
fending our own rights we must not 
forget those of our brothers. And in 


like manner you have a right to call 
upon your fellow Americans of all 
races, colors, and creeds to stand be- 
side you in your appeal for fair play. 

After all, each group must remem- 
ber that it has in turn suffered con- 
tempt and the denial of equal treat- 
ment at the hands of Americans. When 
they first came to this land, the Irish 
were called “shanty Irish,’ the Ger- 
mans were “dumb Dutchmen,” the 
Italians were ‘“Wops,” the Chinese 
“Chinks,’ the Poles “Polacks.” In 
each case the conditions in which the 
people lived were ignored. Each group 
in turn took its place at the bottom 
of the economic ladder, did the work 
that others did not want to do any 
longer, each had to struggle for bare 
subsistence. How could there have 
been expected of them the well-dressed 
clothes and the refined manners of 
one whose family had for generations 
possessed education and wealth? And 
yet each group pushed its way up the 
ladder and each made contributions to 
the nation. Give a people a chance 
and among them will be those who 
make use of it and return to this coun- 
try many fold what it has granted. 

And you are doing this, even as the 
several racial groups have done in the 
past. All you ask is-a square deal, 
and there are those among us who will 
do all that is in our power to see that 
you secure it. You ask no special 
favors, but only to be treated as your 
fellow Americans are. In a foot-race 
it is taken for granted that all the 
runners toe the same line and start 
at the same moment—when the shot of 
the starter’s pistol is heard. In the 
race of life you have a right to toe 
the same mark as all others. You ask 
nothing more—no one of us can ask 
more. 

I realize that Jews suffer from vari- 
ous forms of discrimination. News- 
papers in New York City advertise 
employment and declare: “Gentiles 
only.” There are hotels which by some 
device or other refuse to accept Jews. 
In the field of politics a Jew is handi- 
capped. Yet despite all this I am 
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grateful to America. It has given 
me privileges which I would not have 
had elsewhere. It has literally opened 
the doors of opportunity to me. I 
know that in good time these several 
discriminations will gradually disap- 
pear. The more fully we fit into Amer- 
ican life, the sooner will this take 
place. And so I join with the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims in singing: “My 
country, ‘tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty.” Of course, neither you nor 
I can speak of ancestors who were 
Americans many generations in the 
past. Perhaps that is what makes us 
appreciate American citizenship all the 
more. To America we say: “We were 
strangers and you took us in.” 


All of us should feel gratitude for 
the shelter of this land, appreciate 
the freedom and equality which are 
its announced goals, take full use of 
the opportunities she affords us, act 
with due recognition of our obligations 
as citizens and as human beings, and 
at the same time steadily seek the 
rights which are justly ours. Be stead- 
fast without being pugnacious; be help- 
ful without being obsequious; be self- 
respecting but not too sensitive; and 
above all be loyal, be loyal. 

The Communists have undoubtedly 
sought to take advantage of the fact 
that you have been denied certain 
rights; they have tried to win members 
of your race to their ideology. They 
even exaggerate the difficulties you have 
suffered. And they use these exag- 
gerated statements against the United 
States in Asia and in Africa. But it 
is highly to your credit that so few 
have yielded to their allurements. You 
can do nothing nobler, nothing more 
helpful to this nation, than to refute 


their exaggerations. It is said that 
when a group of students from the 
University of California went recently 
to Pakistan, India, and Ceylon, noth- 
ing created a greater impression on 
those peoples than the words of an 
able Negro student who was one of 
the group, for he told the truth con- 
cerning the present status of the Ne- 
gro in the United States. If a white 
person were to deny some of the Com- 
munist aspersions, they would say they 
did not believe him. But they couldn't 
well do that with a colored youth. 

And I am sure that you all know 
that wherever Communism has become 
master, freedom (yes, all the free- 
doms) have vanished. Trials become 
farces; imprisonment and slave labor 
are the fate of throngs of men and 
women, and death after forced con- 
fessions befalls many. You have shown 
that their sugar-coated words do not 
for a moment blind you to what their 
regime brings. This makes it all the 
more fitting to press forward in your 
quest for equal rights. 

You have been patriotic and loyal 
in days of war; you have worn the 
American uniform proudly, and he- 
roically fought our nation’s enemies. 
You are equally patriotic and loyal 
in days of “cold war” and in days 
of peace. Indeed, your patriotism is 
the nobler since you have had to wear 
the badge of discrimination—a badge 
however that is becoming smaller and 
smaller—, and will in God’s good time 


wholly disappear. Then truly shall 
we be a democracy, then truly will 
we all form one brotherhood. May 
that day come within your lifetime! 
You deserve no less. 








Section F: Vocational Aspirations, Intelligence, Problems And 
Socio-economic Status of Rural Negro High School Seniors 
On The Eastern Shore of Maryland, Their Implications 
For Vocational Guidance 


E. Worruineton Waters 
Dean, Arts and Sciences, Maryland State College 


The vocation problems and adjust- 
ments of Negro youth are similar in 
general to those of other American 
racial groups, but there are several 
factors which operate to make satis- 
factory and intelligent adjustment 
more serious for them. 

In the states which operate upon 
the philosophy of the separation of 
the races, the Negro youth are exposed 
to many inequalities in the educational, 
economic and social life of the several 
communities. Schools and job oppor- 
tunities in many instances are not on 
a par with those of other racial groups. 

These factors have a tendency to 
differenciate the function of vocational 
guidance, especially for the Negro in 
Southern rural areas. According to the 
records the percentage of rural Ne- 
groes who pursue training beyond high 
school is very small and mortality in 
the high schools is large. It is evi- 
dent that over three-fourths of the 
high school graduates do not continue 
their education beyond high school and 
that these same graduates are forced 
to find employment in the local com- 
munities. Job opportunities based up- 
on the type of labor engaged in by 
the majority of Negroes particularily 
in Marylands rural areas are limited 
to unskilled labor (farm and factory), 
and domestic service occupations.’ 

Guidance services and_ techniques 
have been neglected along with other 
phases of education resulting from ex- 
isting segregated schools. An examin- 
ation of the literature shows that stud- 
ies dealing with the dynamics which 


*Eighty-Second Annual Report—Mary- 
land State Department of Education, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


affect vocational adjustment are sad- 
ly lacking in rural areas, particularily 
among Negro pupils. 

Vocational guidance is a process of 
assisting individuals to choose an oc- 
cupation, prepare for it, enter upon 
it and progress in it. To carry out 
this process it is necessary that the 
conditions be available by which the 
individual may be assisted in evaluat- 
ing his vocational assets and _liabili- 
ties in order that these may be matched 
with the opportunities available for 
employment. 

PuRPosE OF THE StTuDY 

The writer was concerned with the 
interests, abilities, socio-economic sta- 
tus, problems and guidance services 
available to rural Negro high school 
pupils. The general purpose of the 
investigation was to examine these 
factors with a view of pointing out 
the relationship that they may bear to 
the vocational aspirations of these 
pupils. 

The specific purposes of the study 
were as follows: 

1) To investigate the relationship 
existing between the stated and 
measured vocational interests of 
rural Negro high school pupils. 

2) To measure the mental abilities 
of these pupils in order to de- 
termine the extent to which they 
would be able to compete and 
profit by the training necessary 
to fulfill their stated aspirations. 

3) To investigate the socio-economic 
status of the pupils in order to 
determine the relationship be- 
tween socio-economic status and 
vocational aspirations. 

4) To survey the problems peculiar 
to rural Negro youth which may 
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operate to condition their aspira- 
tions and adjustments. 

5) To survey the guidance services 
available to these youth as pro- 
vided by the schools. 


The study population included 288 
seniors from nine high schools for Ne- 
groes on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. There were 138 boys or 47.9 
per cent of the total group and 150 
girls or 52.1 per cent of the total 


group. 
TECHNIQUES AND Procepures Usep 


A, Instruments used in the Study 


The following instruments were used 
in gathering data for the study: 


1) Mental Abilities — California 
Short Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. 


2) Occupational Interest and Pref- 
erences—Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord Vocational Form CH. 

8) Problems of Rural Youth— 
Bender’s Problem Check List for 
Rural Youth. 

4) Reading Ability—Gates Reading 
Tests for Grades 3 to 10. 

5) Guidance Services — Adapted 
Check List for Evaluating Guid- 
ance in Rural Schools. 


6) Socio-Economic Status — Sims 
Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status. 


B. Procedure used in the Study 


It was necessary at the outset to 
secure permission from the County 
Superintendents and Principals to use 
the senior groups in the schools to 
secure the necessary data from the 
records kept for these groups. In the 
majority of the schools the California 
Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Kuder Preference Record had been ad- 
ministered to the groups during the 
year as a part of the state testing 
program. The writer had permission 
to use the results of the tests. All 
other instruments were personally ad- 
ministered by the writer. Observations 
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of guidance services and inteviews 
with guidance workers were conducted 
personally by the writer. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions were 
drawn from the data collected in the 
study: 


1) Relationship between claimed and 
measured interest of rural Negro 
seniors: 


(a) The degree of agreement be- 
tween claimed and inventoried 
interests of boys and girls 
showed that there was a wide 
discrepancy between the two. 


(b) The writer concluded that the 
wide discrepancy between pu- 
pils choices and the types of 
occupations engaged in by most 
Negroes in the area showed the 
lack of a realistic approach to 
the problem of pupil vocational 
adjustment. 


2) Relationship between aspirations 
and abilities to complete and profit 
by training necessary to fulfill 
aspirations: 


(a) On the average measured abili- 
ties of the group were low when 
compared with national norms 
for the general population and 
12th grade pupils. However, 
on the average, those who se- 
lected occupations which re- 
quired advanced academic train- 
ing tended to measure higher 
in abilities, and those who se- 
lected occupations which re- 
quired little or no academic 
training tended to measure low- 
er in abilities. 


(b) The variability of the group, 
however, indicated that there 
were many pupils choosing oc- 
cupations in the professional 
fields whose measured abilities 
might impose a handicap in 
pursuing higher academic train- 
ing. 
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8) Socio-Economic Status: 


(a) The level of aspirations of the 
study group was much higher 
than was represented by sta- 
tus of the families from which 
they came; therefore the writer 
concluded that the larger size 
and the low economic status of 
the families will place certain 
limitations upon the fulfillment 
of these aspirations particular- 
ly where further training is 
necessary. 


4) Problems of Rural Negro Seniors® 


(a) Problems in the Educational, 
personal and Temperament, 
Health and Physical, Vocation- 
al and Economic areas where of 
most concern to the boys and 
girls in the group studied. This 
reflects basic inadequacies in 
the environment of these pupils. 
The same pupils were not as 
concerned with such problem 
areas as Courtship, Sex and 
Marriage, Home and Family 
and Social and Recreational. 


(b) Boys on the average had more 
problems in each of these areas 
inventoried than girls. 


5) Guidance Services in Rural High 
Schools: 


(a) Pupils occupational choices in- 
dicated that in many cases the 
schools are not providing the 
types of training nor adequate 
exploratory courses needed by 
many of the pupils. 


(b) There was much evidence that 
occupational information, facts 
about supply and demand and 
employment opportunities have 
not been adequately considered 
by many of the pupils in ar- 
riving at their aspirations. 


*E. W. Waters, Problems of Rural Ne- 
gro High School Seniors on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland: A consideration for 
guidance. The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Spring, 1953. 


(c) It is clear that a program of 
remedial reading is needed for 
these pupils regardless of vo- 
cational programs. 


(d) There were few or no provis- 
ions being made by the schools 
to extend guidance services to 
out-of-school youth and it was 
evident that placement and fol- 
low-up procedures were inade- 
quate. 


(e) Adequate provisions for in- 
dividual counseling and analysis 
were lacking in the majority of 
the schools. These are needed 
very much in view of the gen- 
eral findings of the present 
study. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In light of the facts included in the 
present research, the writer makes the 
following recommendations regarding 
vocational aspirations of rural Negro 
high school pupils: 


1) That emphasis be given to the 
need for more vocational courses 
in the high school curricula in 
rural areas. 


2) That studies of the existing oc- 
cupations in the various com- 
munities be made with a view 
of redirecting the aspirations of 
pupils into more realistic chan- 
nels, Data such as supply and 
demand, occupational trends and 
economic factors should definite- 
ly be incorporated into the guid- 
ance program. 


8) That more individual analysis of 
interests, abilities, aptitudes and 
job opportunities be made with 
these boys and girls to help them 
choose occupations realistically. 


4) That more attention be given to 
problems affecting the mental 
health as well as the physical 
health of pupils in rural areas. 


5) That a program of in-service 
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6) 
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8) 


9) 
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training in guidance techniques 
be conducted for the teachers in 
the schools emphasizing the type 
of pupil problems revealed in 
this study. 


That more exploratory courses 
be offered in the junior high 
school to better acquaint the 
rural pupils with the world of 
work, 


That attention be given to the 
need for more specialists and 
expert consultants to assist coun- 
selors and pupils in rural areas 
in planning programs of adjust- 
ments. 


That the schools make studies of 
the economic conditions in the 
various communities as they af- 
fect the post high school train- 
ing of the pupils. Such data 
could be useful to community 
organizations interested in pro- 
viding further training for ca- 
pable pupils economically un- 
able to fulfill their aspirations. 


That counselors or those in 
charge of guidance programs in 
rural schools be relieved of aca- 
demic duties in order to devote 
full time to supervisory, coun- 
seling and personnel activities. 


10) That the schools make more in- 
tensive follow-up studies of their 
graduates and school leavers with 
a view of determining the neces- 
sary curricular and program re- 
visions needed to better serve the 
real needs of their pupil popula- 
tions. 


Furtuer ResearcH NEEDED 


1) A more intensive study of the 
problems affecting all Negro 
youth to determine community 
and school influence upon their 
adjustments. 


2) Follow-up studies to determine 
what occupational pursuits the 
graduates and school leavers ac- 
tually follow. 


8) A study of the facilities avail- 
able to rural Negro youth for 
academic and vocational training 
beyond high school—Its influence 
upon the establishment of junior 
colleges. 


4) A more intensive study of pupil 
interest and abilities to deter- 
mine the extent to which the type 
of courses offered in the rural 
high schools are providing the 
outlets for them. 
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